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01 EARLY SHIPPING POLICY 



CAUSE OF ITS SUCCESS. 



THAT an intelligent man should make such a poor use < 
his reason as to employ it in perverting the truth, 
especially the truth of history, seems a thing Strang and.] 
hard to understand. It has been ascribed to the love of con- 
tention, to insincerity, the bias of theory, mental obliquity, I 
and even imbecility. Whatever the cause, the failing is to I 
be regretted in proportion to the mischief which it does. . 
For instance, it is most desirable to know and spread the tnith j 
OoucerQing our early shipping policy and the cause of its sue- 
cess, ae there is not now before the country it civil question ol ] 
higber importance than the best way of rehabititating our J 
marine in the foreign trade. The problem cannot be eyea 1 
superficially considered without understanding the reasons ! 
which moved the fathers to create a merchant marine, and to j 
select the adequate measures which proved successful. To | 
obscure the motives, pervert the facts, and cover up our early ] 
shipping legislation with duat and doubt, is at once to strike a 
blow at the National interest and to do a good turn to foreign ■ 
countries- 



Foreign nations have no interest that it should be the con- 
cern of our citizens, much less of our Goyemment officials, to 
serve. Neyertheless, it would seem that some of our public 
characters take no care to make distinctions when they should 
see that their theories and contentions run counter to their 
country's good. But for the persistence in the visionary, anti- 
American, and absurd notion that 'free ships" would prove 
remedial for our shipping decline and decay, we might have 
had Congressional action on the right line twenty-five years 
ago. The delay has served the interest of foreign countries and 
been a great misfortune for our own. The end of this fatuity is 
not in sight. We have now a Commissioner of Navigation, 
retained as a relic in office, who conceives it his duty to antag- 
onize the revival of the shipping policy of the fathers, and to do 
his utmost to ihisrepresent and cast reproach upon it, to deny 
its principle, and to insist that other causes than its application 
induced success. In other words, a part of our Government is 
engaged to-day, without scruple and without repugnance, in 
delaying and scouting the passage of measures vitally necessary 
to the rebuilding and maintenance of an American marine for 
the foreign trade. 

Answering a request to look carefully over the specious 
monograph of the Commissioner of Navigation on our early 
shipping policy and its wise discriminating duties, which was 
issued from the Government printing office after the appearance 
of his Annual Report for 1896, and to set out a criticism of its 
eight ** conclusions/' I will omit much that might fitly be said, 
and be as brief as possible. 

The Commissioner's " conclusions " drawn up at the end of 
eleven pages of print will be considered in their order. Taken 
singly or together, the postulation is unique and illustrates the 
genius of those gifted mortals who come into the world so wise 
as to have nothing to learn from its history or philosphy, or the 
skill and experience of practical men, 
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Conclusion I. 

** Reciprocity has always been the policy of the United 
States. Discrimination was resorted to only in retaliation for 
discrimination by other nations against our shipping." 

The fact is that Cbngress took up the policy and adopted the 
measures in vogue in several of the States before the adoption of 
the Constitution. Foreign nations had, indeed, systems of ship 
protection, some ante-dating the acts of the Colonies, but it is 
absurd to contend that any of these retaliated against protection 
abroad. Protection was the plain, and sometimes the expressed 
purpose in view. The Commissioner's formulation is artful and 
sophistical. Why was discrimination ** resorted to ?" For pro- 
tection, was it not ? What did discrimination accomplish ? Pro- 
tection did it not? Then why was not protection, instead of 
reciprocity, our early policy ? It certainly was, for our coasting 
and inland navigation, and our shipbuilding — two of the three 
parts of our early policy — still survive and are protective, so 
much so as to be denounced by the votaries of free trade. Ship- 
protection in the foreign trade was alone suspended by the act 
of 1828. The proceedings of Congress leave no doubt at all that 
our early statemen intended to create, what the States separately 
failed in attempting, an American marine to supercede the 
foreign that engrossed our commerce in 1789. Our position was 
fairly stated by Mr. Madison, the leader of the House, May 4, 
1879, in the debate ypon the tonnage duty, the original measure 
for shipping protection. Mr. Madison said : 

''I conceive, Mr. Speaker, that we must consider this as a 
general question involving these points : How far is it expedi- 
ent, at this time, to make a discrimination between foreign na- 
tions and the United States for the 'purpose of promoting and ac- 
celeraiin^ the improvement of the American navigation ? And how 
far is it expedient to make such a discrimination between for- 
eigners, as may induce them to permit us to extend our own 
navigation on principles of reciprocity? For I imagine those 
subjects will be found to be connected. The arguments offered 
against the measure are founded on a maxim of impolicy. It is 
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tective, and only a policy of protection could counteract it. Re- 
taliation would have looked to punishment and been beneath 
Statesmanship under the circumstances. 

The origination of the reciprocity policy now in vogue be- 
tween the maritine nations is claimed for the British Government 
before the framing of the Constitution. The Commissioner, on 
page 2, quotes from Henry Clay and Albert GhtUatin, our treaty 
Commissioners in 1815, that ^^ a proposition to abolish discrimina- 
ting duties first came from Oreat Britain, and a provision to that 
effect was inserted in the unratified treaty of 1806." I have shown 
elsewhere, on the authority of a British work, " McGregor's Com- 
mercial Statistics," Vol. III., that *' Minister Pitt, in March, 1783, 
brought in a bill for the regulation of intercourse with the United 
Slates, then independent, upon the principle of perfect reciprocity." 
The British shipping interest opposed this bill and it was laid 
aside. It is apparent, however, that Pitts' object was to head off 
ship protection by the American States, the British marine having 
advantages that might serve it better under reciprocity than 
would its old-time protection under a system of countervailing 
measures. Besides, it was important to control the formulation of 
American Navigation law, by tying our hands in the beginning. 
But the British Government did not rest, or desist from efforts 
to prevent the attainment of sea-power and commercial inde- 
pendence by the United States through ship protection^ and they 
never will. McGregor, who was a Secretary of the Board of 
Trade, prints as follows : 

^^The acts passed by the first Congress imposing the 
discriminating tonnage and other duties did not escape the 
particular notice of British statesmen. Their injurioua effects 
were at once perceived. They saw that American commerce was no 
longer at the mercy of thirteen distinct legislative bodies ; nor 
subject to the control of the King and Council, As early as 
Sept. 30, 1789, the acts imposing those duties were referred to 
the lords of the Committee of the Board of Trade — ^to consider 
and report, what were the proposals of a commercial nature it 
would be proper to be made by their government to the United 
States — [to maintain British command of American trade.] 



''In Januarys, 1791, tMs Oomootittee reported, not only upon 
the duties, but upon the general subject of the relations between 
the two countries. The report wasKlrawn up by Lord Liverpool. 
Iq reference to navigation it stated, there is but one proposition 
which it would be advisable for the ministers of Great Britain to 
make the government of the United States, in a negotiation for 
a commercial treaty, viz. : that British ships trading to the ports 
of the United States should be there treated with respect to the 
duties on tonnage and imports in like manner, as the ships of the 
United States shall be treated in the ports of Great Britain.^ The 
Gomi](iittee added^ however — ^if Congress should propose (as 
they certainly will) that this principle of equality should be 
extended to the ports of our Colonies and Islands, and that the 
ships of the United States should be there treated as British 
ships, it should be answered that this demand cannot be 
admitted, even as a subject of negotiation." 

Thus it appears, after we had achieved ship protection and was 
content therewith, Great Britain, in her own interest, cast about 
for inducements for its removal as to herself. In 1785, before 
the Union was effected under the Constitution, under the stress 
of poverty, we had asked Great Britain to take her ship pro- 
tection off and let us live — we would then have accepted Pitt's 
plan — but she was too comfortable to comply, and we suffered 
until we could help ourselves. After 1785 we had not asked for 
reciprocity, since under the Constitution we had the power, 
which was lacking under the Confederation, to institute a 
National protection that was better. Lord Liverpool's propo- 
sition did not include Colonial trade, but mean as it was, it was 
practically the same which the British renewed^ and we foolishly 
accepted, in 1815. Falling far short of the ** perfect reci- 
procity *' attempted by Pitt thirty-two years before, the treaty of 
July, 1815, failed decidedly to square fully with the act of March 
authorizing a change of policy as to Great Britain. Practically, 
the Eepresentatives of the people never consented to this treaty, 
in the form that it finally assumed. But Great Britain had set 
her heart upon it as it stsads, and of course was gratified. 
l—By tUs course Pariiment would control Congress. 



If " reciprocity has always been the policy of the United 
States," as falsely affirmed by the Commisioner of Navigation, 
what policy i^as it, that was first applied in a partial manner in 
pursuance of the treaty of July 3, 1815, with Great Britain ? And 
what policy was it, that was finally swept away in 1828, that the 
present policy, which is reciprocity, should prevail ? Manifestly the 
contention of the Commissioner is fanciful and a.bsurd. 

Conclusion II. 

** The increase in our shipping from 1789 to the war of 1812 
was due to foreign wars and our position as a neutral nation/' 

Afcer telling us that *' reciprocity " was the life of our 
shipping policy, this statement is so sweeping as to cast doubt 
upon itself. To multiply causes is to ditide effects. However, 
it may be granted that some advantage did attend our neutrality 
in the wars referred to ; but it is not a fact that they prevailed all 
the time mentioned ; nor true that we were a neutral power all 
along ; or that our navigation had much benefit from our 
position at any time. The Commissioner states that a " period 
of incessant European warfare " began in 1789, and calls upon 
Messrs Seybert and Pitkin, neither of them historians, to furnish 
color for his affirmation, but the quotations made, fall consid- 
erably short of warranting his statement, though the views 
expressed do not lack in expansion. Pitkin says : 

" The war between England and France, which began m 179S, 
(soon after the establishment of the National government), and 
between England and Spain in 1796, and which continued, mith 
hut a short interval, until it involved all the nations of Europe, 
threw into the hands of the American merchant no small portion 
of the trade of the world." 

Accepting this loose statement, we had four years of rivalry 
before war came. In that time our tonnage in foreign trade 
increased from 123,893, to 367,734 tons, a gain of 197 per cent.; 
and our proportion of carriage in our own commerce rose from 
28 to 79 per cent. In 1792, before the English and French war 
broke out, the Pirates of Algiers began sieving our vessels in 
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consequence of which war resulted in 1798. Not to neutrality, 
therefore, but to protection under early policy, and especiailly 
so for East India trade, mast be ascribed the gains of this 
original period. Afterward tv)0 nations only warred three years 
and then drew in a third. By this time, 1796, our tonnage in 
foreign trade had increased from 367,734 (1793) to 576,733 tons, 
a gain of 57 per cent.; and our proportion of carriage had 
increased from 79 (in 1793) to 92 per cent. (This percentage of 
carriage agrees perfectly with the percentage of tonnage which 
was American entering our ports in 1796, by the table of the 
Commissioner on page 6 of his monograph). In these three years 
we had some advantage from our neutrality, but withal, compar- 
ing with the proceeding period, our gains fell considerably short 
— perhaps on account of our difficulty with the Algerines. How- 
ever, in the seven years we had won the battle. All the 
neutrality that we had afterward seems to have been, for the 
most part, offset by the hostility of the belligerents. Before the 
term had closed, the French began their spoliation of our com- 
merce, and war with France followed. Spain became a bellig- 
erent of Great Britain, but our flag was not neutral again for 
three years and a half. After the peace in 1800, we found our 
tonnage had gained a little — rising from 576,733 (in 1796) to 
657,107 tons, but our proportion of carriage had fallen from 92, 
to 89 per cent. Our shipping had no picnic in this period, while 
in the next two years we had a war with the Barbary States. 
Our tonnage fell off a little, but our carriage held its ovm. In this 
short period was the interval of peace in Europe following the 
treaty of Amiens. Concerning the views of President Jefferson 
and the outlook in 1801 and 1802, when we had the Barbary war, 
the following extracts from his messages will be of interest : 

Message of i8oi. 

" Agriculture, manufactures, commerce and navigation, th^ 
four pillars of our prosperity, are then most thriving when left 
most free to individual enterprise. Protection from casual embar- 
rassments, however, may sometimes be seasonably interposed. If 
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in the course of your observations or inquiries, they should 
appear to need any aid, within the limits of our constitutional 
powers, your sense of their importance is a sufficient assurance 
they will occupy your attention. We cannot, indeed, but all 
feel an anxious solicitude for the difficulties under which our 
carrying-trade will soon be placed. How far it can be relieved, 
otherwise than by time, is a subject of important consid- 
eration." 

riessage of i8oa. 

"On the restoration of peace in Europe, that portion of the 
general carrying-trade which had fallen to our share during the 
war was abridged by the returning competition of the belligerent 
powers. This was to be expected, and was just. But in addition, 
we find in some parts of Europe, monopolizing discriminations, 
which, in the form of duties tend effectually to prohibit the 
carrying thither our own produce in our own vessels From 
existing amities and a spirit of justice, it is hoped that friendly 
discussion will produce a fair and adequate reciprocity. But should 
false calculations of interest defeat our hope, it rests with the 
legislature to decide whether they will meet inequalities abroad 
with countervailing inequalities at home, or provide for the evil 
in any other way. 

**It is with satisfaction I lay before you an act of the 
British Parliment, anticipating this subject so far as to authorize 
a mutual abolition of the duties and cciivitervailing duties 
permitted under the treaty of 1794. It shows, on their part, a 
spirit of justice and friendly accommodation, which it is our 
duty and our interest to cultivate with all nations. Whether this 
wovld produce a due equality in the navigation between the two 
countries, is a subject for your consideration." 

While these extracts show that " reciprocity " as a policy 
was unknown to our statutes, it proves that protection inhered, 
and was not then begrudged to our shipping ; in fact, it was 
depended on, and it was Great Britain, not the United States, 
that wanted reciprocity, having passed an act for it that Mr. 
Jefferson was doubtful of, and which anticipated our first statute 
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by thirteen years. Nothing came of the British act, since it would 
not "produce a due equality," although the Commissioner of 
Navigation contends we were always for, if not under, reci- 
procity. Our shipping policy was not then a party question. 
** A fair and adequate reciprocity," we have never had ; and if 
we had it to-day , in the nature of the case, to-morrow it wotdd 
fail to '* produce a due equality " in navigation. Mb. Jeffebson 
was wise to take no stock in it. 

War with Prance was soon resumed by the British. We 
were neutral again, and our shipping unmolested, when in 1804, 
Congress sidded fifty cents a ton to the discriminating duty there- 
tofore exacted, as additional protection, Peesident Jeffebson 
signing the bill. In the same year British impressment of 
American seamen began, and in 1807, '08 and '09 our embargo 
and non-intercourse acts inflicted much loss on our vessel- 
owners. French warfare on our commerce ceased in 1810, but 
the British continued their hinderance and aggressions right up 
to 1812, when we were obliged to declare war. In view of these 
facts, it cannot he fairly claimed for neutrality, that it was 
clearly protective in any year from 1804 to 1812. Certainly, 
from 1806 to 1815, not a particle of credit should be given to it ; 
nevertheless, our tonnage in foreign trade increased to its first 
culmination in 1810 — 984,000 tons. 

It may be noted here that Timothy Pitkin, quoted by the 
Commissioner, has erroneously credited " neutrality " with 
developing the East India trade. These are the words : 

" The increase of the tonnage of the United States, as well 
as fche spirit and enterprise of their citizens, led them also to 
engage in the more distant trade of the East Indies, and every 
other part of the world. " 

The facts are, that our India and China goods used to come 
from London. Our flag first appeared in a Chinese port in 
1785, and then in consequence of State protection of navigation. 
In our first tariff act special encouragement was given to direct 
trade, by fixing the duties on teas and other goods, if brought 
by American vessels, at about half the rates, which were 
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chargeable if brought by foreign ships. This National pro- 
tection soon built up the commerce started by a few of the States 
— a commerce such as our merchants, with their limited capital 
and inferior vessels — compared with the British — never could 
have won without it, from the rich corporations of London and 
the red flag of Britain. The building of vessels specially for 
[Qast India and China trade, under the encouragement of the 
first tariff act, should be credited with giving to the world the 
American Clipper ship, with her superior model and rig, which, 
for a time in the forties and fifties, was a protection in itself to 
American commerce and navigation. 

The Commissioner of Navigation, having no respect for 
history, in his first "Conclusion,*' page 11, makes this state- 
ment — A : 

** First. Reciprocity has always been the policy of the 
United States." 

On page 8 he had made the conflicting statement following 
— B: 

'*From 1815, when reciprocity with Great Britain began [and 
it began with her first], to 1820^ the American tonnage entering 
the United States steadily increased, as compared vrith the 
foreign.*^ 

If it is intended that statement A shall agree with the first 
member of B, a false impression is conveyed, to-wit : that we 
had " reciprocity " with all the world but Great Britain before 
1815. The very first reciprocity was that begun then with Great 
Britain. While the last part of statement B is true, it is unfair 
and delusive to intimate that our increase in proportionate 
arrivals was due to reciprocity ; first, because we had treaties 
vrith two countries only ; second, because we had to pass a severely 
protective act against Great Britain in 1818, which more than 
offset her gain under the treaty. Here is a case where ** a little 
learning is a dangerous thing." The truth will be found in the 
following table: 
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Arrivals of British, Foreign and American Tonnage. 



Years. 


British. 


Other 
Foreign. 


All 
Foreign. 


American. 


Total. 


Per Cent 
American. 


Per Cent, 
British. 


1816 


145,364 


72,049 


217,413 


700,500 


917,913 


76.31 


16.83 


1816 


212,426 


46,716 


259,142 


877,462 


1,136,604 


77.20 


18.70 


1817 


174,935 


40,231 


215,166 


780,136 


995,302 


78.38 


17.69 


1818 


118,538 


42,876 


161,414 


755,101 


916,515 


82.39 


12.93 


1819 


36,333 


49,565 


85,898 


783,579 


869,477 


90.12 


4.18 


1820 


47,365 


31,494 


78,859 


801,252 


880,111 


91.04 


6.38 



Noticing British arrivals, we should have; to go back twenty- 
three years to find them equalling those in 1815. In 1816 they 
increased 3 per cent., in 1817 fell off more than one ; and in the 
next three years sagged to the level before the war. What is 
the true explanation ? The reciprocity treaty accounts for the 
gains to the British in 1815, '16 and 17 — other foreign vessels, 
under no treaty, lost in 1816 and *17 — while the British loss for 
1818, '19 and '20 was occasioned by the protective enactment of 
April, 1818, which declared : 

** That the ports of the United States shall be and remain 
closed against every vessel owned wholly, or in part, by a 
subject or subjects of His Brittanic Majesty, coming or arriving 
from any port or place that is, or shall be, by the ordinary laws 
of navigation or trade, closed against vessels owned by citizens 
of the United States." 

The provisions of this act were considerably extended by 
those of the supplementary one of May, 1820. The treaty of re- 
ciprocity with Great Britain applied to direct trade across the 
Atlantic ; securing advantages in that, she sought to shut her 
other ports against our trafl&c. The above legislation, in knock- 
ing her out of the indirect or *' triangular " trades, was protective 
in a high degree, and accounts fully for our gains in the per- 
centage of carriage, and her losses shown in the table. Except 
for the year 1816 ** other foreign** tonnage, not under reciproc- 
ity, did about an even business — only Great Britain fell off 
greatly, showing that the protective act of 1818 was much better 
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to us than reciprocity to her from 1815 to '17. With the acts 
of 1818 and '20 in force, as to all nations, and the ante- war pro- 
tection by discrimination in force as to all but the British in 
direct trade — with one or two other small powers — it is easily 
seen how our foreign traffic could pick up in proportionate 
carrying, though it added little in tonnage on account of " hard 
times," after the war of 1812 ; why its carrying percentage was 
sustained until after 1825-'26, and why it then culminated on the 
removal of hindrances to foreign navigation ; and afterward, 
when *' reciprocity " enough had been injected into our laws and 
treaties, why it declined and decayed in the course of time. 

It is thus that we may perceive that no ordinary trick can be 
relied on to show that " reciprocity " has ever been of benefit to 
American shipping as to foreign ; since the best contrived may 
may fail. Not satisfied with the one just exposed, the Commis- 
sioner, page 7, tries again, as follows : 

'•When we began reciprocity with England, in 1815, [still 
carrying the idea that it might have begun with other countries 
long before], three-fourths of the vessels entering the United 
States from foreign ports were American, and sixteen years later 
the same proportion held good." 

This is cunningly phrased to make the false impression 
that from 1815 to '31 we ran along about on the line of 75 per 
cent of proportionate carriage. While the text is true, the infer- 
ence suggested is elusive, unfair, and in fact highly deceptive. 
In 1815, our shipping had not recovered from the effects of the 
war. In 1810, our percentage of arrivals was 90. We reached 
that figure again in 1820, under the protection of the act of 1818 
already quoted, and held above it for eight years. This is kept 
back by the Commissioner. In 1830, the percentage figure was 
88. Why did it fall to that level ? and why did it fall to 79 in 
1831 ?, and to 70 in 1832 ? Chiefly and manifestly, because Great 
Britain got another instalment of * -reciprocity" by act of Con- 
gress, 1830, in consideration of which she opened her West India 
trade to our vessels. As it resulted, this was a mere bait to her 
barbed hook. Our arrivals from abroad actually fell off in 1831 
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and '32 from the level of 1830, while the British increased from 
100,298 to 239,502 tons in 1831, and to 311,669 in 1832, and to 
402,730 in 1833 — quadrupling in three years, while our arrivals 
gained less than 15 per cent. The Commissioner has witheld the 
these facts, forgetful that concealment invalidates an argument. 
As the main contention of the Commissioner has for its pre- 
dicate, that legislative protection did virtually nothing for our 
early marine, it may be well to offer here the testimony of states- 
men of the time familiar with the subject, and who debated the 
question in 1828, the occasion being the passage of the tariff bill 
in the House of Representatives. (Debates in Congress, part II. 
of vol. IV. April 1 and 2). Mr. Sprague, of Maine, holding low 
tariff views, severely attacked the bill on the ground that it in- 
creased the cost of vessels. By the statistics which he offered 
this would amount to 2^ per cent. Mr. Buchanan thought this 
advance could well be afforded by a protected interest. The effort 
of Mr. Sprague was to show that shipping had not been, and was 
not then very much protected^ and therefore could not well afford a 
higher tariff on iron, copper, hemp, duck, paints, &c. After 
showing the extent of the " new burdens to be imposed," and the 
importance of the industry affected, he launched out as follows : 

rir. Sprague's Speech. 

" We have been told that our navigation is the Child of Pro- 
tection ; that it has grown up under a fostering and paternal sys- 
tem of preferences. This has been reiterated by almost every 
gentleman who has addressed this Committee. If it be so, that 
of itself is a powerful argument against imposing burdens to 
take away that protection. Is it not true, has it not been on all 
hands conceded, that when Government has, by its legislation or 
encouragement, invited the investment of capital, changed the 
habits of its people, and called into being and activity any 
branch of manufacturers, that it is morally bound not to destroy 
it ? * * * * If navigation be indeed the child of our legis- 
lation, let us not, like the crocodile, feed upon and consume 
our own off-spring. But as great strength is laid on this topic, 
and this supposed past partiality to our navigation is the constant 
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apology for the imposition of new burdens, let us inquire what 
has been, and what is now, the extent of this legislative protect- 
ion. 

We are daily reminded that our vessels enjoy the whole of 
the coaling trade. ***** 

"We are told of the fishing bounty. This is confined to the 
eod-fishery alone; it does not extend to the mackerel or whale 
fisheries. And far the greater part, even of this, is but a draw- 
back on the salt which is consumed. ****'> 

"But the objection most strongly urged by the opponents of 
the navigating interests, is that of the discriminating duties of im- 
port and tonnage ; by which foreign vessels, upon entering our 
ports, have paid 94 cents the ton more than our own, and the 
cargoes imported in foreign ships have paid ten per cent, more 
duty than when imported in vessels of the United Staties. * * 

* * This is the security [protection] which our navigation has 
received ; and it was intended to counteract the impositions [pro- 
tection] of other countries. * * * * A principal and lead- 
ing cause of the formation and adoption of the present Constitu- 
tion, was the desire that the common government of all the States 
should have power to regulate commerce, and to counteract the un- 
equal and onerous ordinances and enactments of foreigners. 

" And when the government was thus invested with the power, 

were they not bound by the highest obligations of duty to exer- 
cise it for the preservation of this great National interest ? * * 

* * There has not been that [amount of ] partiality to the nav- 
igation which gentlemen have represented. You have done no 
more for it than you would have done for any other National in- 
terest, in similar circumstances ; no more than you were bound 
to do, by the very objects for which Governments were instituted. 

"If the discriminating duties gave any advantage to our 
shipping, further than placing it upon a mere equality with that 
of other nations, by countervailing their impositions, then that 
advantage has been removed by our own Government, in violas 
tion of that implied pledge which protection to domestic industry 
always creates. By act of 3rd March, 1815, Congress repealed 



stHhese diBcrhninating dittierto till stick xUKtioiM:t»as wbtdd/f by 
tr^atji] reciprocate Bueh measure. ^ * * " This offer was 
repeated by the foxurth section of the act of 7th January> 1824 
Many ^commercial tDations have accepted these libeOral praposads, 
and the discriminating duties haye been abolished between the 
United States and Great Britain [partiaUy], the Netherl4i%dili> 
Prnssia, Sardinia, Sweden and Nxnrway, Itussia, Oldenburg^ the 
cities of Hamburg, Lubeo, and Brenen, Columbia^ Oentnd Amer 
ica and Island of Bartholomews. As to the shipping of allthesa 
countriesj therefore, our vessels now enjoy no legisliitive pi:<]^tect- 
ion whatever; ^d their ships, for the last si^ yeavs, l^aye 
amounted, upon an average, to more than four-fifths of all the 
foreign tonnage entering the ports ctf the IMited States." 

Heire follows a table illustrating the advantage of .reciprocity 
to foreign shipping in our trade; and Mb. Sfbaots goes on to 
show that the whole increase of tonnage since 1810 has been in 
the protected coasting trade. '^Our registered tonnage was, in 
1810, 984,269 tons; by the last returns it is only 737,978, actually 
less by 246,291 tons— [25 per cent.] It may be said that war has 
intervened since thiEit period, and that our vessels were captured 
and destroyed. But the reduction is not attributable to that 
event. The losses of the war might be supplied tn a sin^fe 2/ear, 
by adequate encouragement to shipbuilding. And it is a fact that 
for the three years next succeeding the war, the amouipLt o^ our 

registered tonnage was considerably greater than at present." 

4c ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

. Thus Mr. SpBiiGUE, speaking in 1828 for the shipping interest^ 
although a low tariff advocate, did not deny, but affirmed the 
utility of ship protection, and complained of its withdrawal. Be 
dbsed as follows: 

" Our shipping is essential to our Navy. Without a civil 
marine you cannot have a military marine . Without ooBimeroe 
aiid navigation you cannot have a Navy. You may*build Ships 
of war, and put on board of them officers and meTi,huty^%fou 
ka^ not seamen, you have not a Navy, * * * Napdleon bad 
^vei^r^ mat^al^ but -the «eamen^ finrd^ these^ eiren Mtie^crioatlvefli^ itm 
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of Napoleon could not make. * * * Sir , if we have one just 
conception of what belongs to the interests, the honor, the 
security of our country, we shall throughout our public lives 
f(MeT and protect our commerce, our navigation, and our Navy ; 
and when political life shall be drawing to a close, and we are 
about to depart forever from our country's service, let our last 
advice to those who shall survive us be the exhortation which 
trembled on the tongue of a departing hero — * neveVy never give 
up your ships. ^*^ 

On the day following Mb. Buchinan, afterward President, 
responded in a masterly manner. Thus he began : 

Mr. Buchanan's Speech. 

** The gentleman from Maine has treated the Committee on 
manufactures with too much severity. * * * I shall confine 
myself strictly to a reply to the arguments of the gentleman. * 
* * He has said that our navigation goes abroad unprotected 
to struggle against the world; and has expatiated at length upon 
this part of the subject. I trust I shall be able to prove, without 
fatiguing the Committee, that no interest belonging to this or 
any other country ever received a more continued or a more efficient 
protection than the navigation of the United States. I heartily 
approve this policy. I would not, if I could, withdraw from it 
an atom of the protection which it now enjoys. I shall never at- 
tempt to array the great and leading interests of the country 
against each other. I am neither the exclusive advocate of com 
merce, of manufactures, or of agriculture. The American system 
embraces them all. When, therefore, I attempt to show the 
Committee the protection which has been extended by this Gov- 
ernment to its navigation, I do it in reply to the argument of the 
gentleman from Maine, and not in a spirit of hostility to that 
important interest. * * * * 

*' The act imposing duties on tonnage was the 3rd act which 
passed the Congress of the United States. It became a law on 
the 20th July, 1789. That act was afterward repealed by the act 
of 20th July,J,1790, which, however, re-enacted in substance the 
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same provisions. "Whilst these acts declare that ships or vessels 
of the United States, arriving from any port or place, shall pay a 
duty of only six cents per ton upon each entry, they enact that all 
foreign vessels shall pay a duty of Jifty cents per ton. What then 
was the extent of this protection against foreign competition ? I 
shall make my calculations upon a vessel of 300 tons. The ton- 
nage duty which such an American vessel paid upon each entry, 
was only $18.00, whilst that levied upon a foreign vessel, of the 
same burthen, amounted to $150.00. I ask the gentleman, is this 
no protection ? In addition to these discriminating duties in 
favor of our own tonnage, our laws, from the origin of the Fed- 
eral Government, have added ten per cent, to the rates of duties 
upon articles, when imported into this country in a foreign 
vessel. ***** 

" What, Sir, was the object of this legislative protection upon 
our tonnage and navigation ? Let Mb. Pitkin and Db. Seybebt 
answer this question. Mb. Pitkin, in his View, declares that, 
* these exti:a charges on navigation and commerce of foreign 
nations, were sufl&cient to drive from our ports the greatest pro- 
portion of the foreign tonnage. All foreign nations were affected 
by the system we had adopted in favor of the shipowners in the 
United States. The diminution of the foreign tonnage employed 
in our trade was, with very few exceptions, rapid, regular, and 
permanent. * Db. Seybert, in his Statistical Annals, bears the 
same testimony. He states that our 'discriminations operated 
powerfully in favor of our shipping ; vessels not of the United 
States, of 200 tons burthen, on entering our ports, paid £20 
sterling, tonnage duty, and for a cargo of £2,000 sterling, they 
paid £15 sterling, extra duty, more than did the vessels of the 
United States, of the same tonnage and laden as aforesaid.. 
These extra charges were sufficient to drive from our ports the 
greatest proportion of our foreign tonnage. All foreign nations 
were affected by the system we had adopted; it seemed to operate 
like magic in favor of the shipowners in the United States. The 
diminution of the foreign tonnage employed in our trade was 
with very few exceptions, rapid, regular and permanent.* 



*< Oti> d[e liTtii of M»rdi^ 1804, Oongress; exacted, ^ that a dni^ 
^i fifty oei\i\i» per ton^ to be denomiated ^ light money ^' shall be 
lisivied and collected' on all ships or vessels not of the United 
Statfee^ * * * under the same regulations as the tonnage duti^is 
now imposed by la/w. ' This act increased the tonnage duty, upon 
tbeentrf of foreign vessels, from fifty cents to (me cZo2/ar ; and^ 
thevefore, according to the existing laws, whilst American ve&^ 
sells, upon eadi entry, pay a duty of only six cents per ton» foreign 
WfMek pay one doliar. These acts are still in force, and apply to 
tbe navigation of all nations who have not, either by treaty, or 
otherwise, embraced the offer contained in the act of 3rd Mareh^ 

ims. 

"This early and wise protection, which operated so powerfully 
in favor of our foreign tonnage, was still more decisive in its 
effects upon the tonnage employed in our coasting trade. In 
Vbob, tbe voyages &om port to port of the United States, bein^ 
pibtort, compsoratively speaking, the tax imposed upon foreign ves^- 
aels was so onerous, that, in its effect, it soon amounted to an 
absolute prohibition. In this manner our own navigation was 
put izt; the exclusive possession of the coasting trade long bef oj^e 
tbe act of 1817 declared, ' no goods, wares, or merchandise shall 
be iiaported, under penalty of forfeiture thereof, from one port 
of the United States to another port of the United States, in a 
vessel bcdonging wholly or in part to a subject of any foreign 
power. 

*^ This act, which, in express terms prohibited f oreigtier« 
&0m all participation in that tiade, had no practical effect; be- 
ciraise the fc»iner discriminating duties had proved to be com*- 
pletely prohibitory; [but it has kept what these secured.] 

"Whilst the Congress of the United States afforded efficient 
protection to the shipowner, they did not forget the shipbuilder. 
The construction of ships is a most important branch of domestic 
mant^ctures, and one which has always been protected by pro- 
hibition. American builders have always enjoyed an exclusive 
protection. Tour laws very properly naturalize a foreigner after 
a residence offivejearsy but no length of time is sufficiezttto 



ship or vtjssel of th©, Uaited Stftt€«/ it is necessary, cot pnly tj^fit 
it should be owiied by a citizen or qitUens thereof, bu,t, Aat^^^i^ 
should have been built within thesaipe* The two exceptjLp^, tj^ 
tljifis g^eral rule embrace those vessels wbich are captufe.4 by 
PHr citizens from ^a public en^my, and declared to , be lawful 
prisse,, and those which are condemned for a violation of the rev- 
enue laws.' There never was a period, in the history o| the Fed-^ 
^ralfiovernmentyTphen an American citizen could purchase from a 
fo9;ei,gfi sbipbail4er, a vessel built in a foreign qonntrj, smd liaye 
hex so naturalized under our laws as to free her from the imposir 
ti^^of pur discriminating duties. The shipbuilder and the nayi- 
gatoiT have always moved hand in hand. The samie kind of en- 
craragement was offered to both> and the same success attended 
tb^ e^ncoumgement. We are now able to manufactiiro ships 
miach pb^ftper^ as I shall show hereafter^ than th^y can he rng^nvr, 
factured in Great Britain. 

**In the first two acts of Congress, to which I have referred, 
imposing duties on tonnage, there is a provision which shows 
with how much solicitude we regard the manufacture of shij)s. 
T^y contain an exception in favor of vessels built within the 
United States, and belonging to foreigners. Upon such shipis 
the tonnage duty of Jifty cents, exacted upon each entry of a 
foreign vessel, was reduced to thirty cents, * * * * 

** Our foreign navigation, like every other interest which hais 
been judiciously selected, soon required no protection to sustain 
it. [This was a fatal error, as it has proved]. By the year 1815, 
it had become so powerful that it was prepared to contend 
against the navigation of the world. All it wanted was a fait^ 
field, and the blessing of Heaven upon the contest. The infttht 
had become a giant, ready to go forth, glorying in Its might 
and confident of victory. It then needed no discriminating 
duties for its protection. * * ♦ ♦ This Government, since 



i^In 1862, tCongregs enacted tbat foreign veueta wrecl[iBd and abnndo9c4.ia.t^ 
wtkpsn of the United states may be rescued and repaired by citizens and treated as 
A merlcan-bnllt; and of late Congress has fallen Into a bad habit of a<tinittiDg to re^^Hlliy 
bg^;q^«i»l •et. Os^ the old exemptions are for the NaUonal good. 
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that time, has devoted itself with as much anxiety and zeal to ob- 
tain for it a free trade with all nations as it had done to protect 
its infancy against foreign competition. Its true interest equally 
dictated both systems of policy. ***** 

** A few years after the passage of the act of 1815, we em- 
barked in what was considered by many a Knight- errant expedi- 
tion, in favor of our navigation. The long established policy of 
Great Britain had locked up her colonial possessions against the 
navigation of all other nations. * * * * Congress passed a 
law in April, 1818, which declared: That the * ports of the United 
States shall be and remain closed against every vessel owned 
wholly or in part by a subject or subjects of His Brittanic Majesty, 
coming or arriving from any port or place that is or shall be, by 
the ordinary laws of navigation or trade, closed against vessels 
owned by citizens of the United States.' The provisions of this 
act were considerably extended by those of the supplementary 
act of May, 1820. 

" Upon whom did the navigating interest of the country 
rely, for achieving a victory over the British colonial policy ? 
* * * * At length the farmers — and other citizens of this 
country — at the expense of much pecuniary suffering, extorted 
from the British Government the act of Parliament of 24th June, 
1822, By this act Great Britain surrendered her monopoly, and 
opened her West India trade to our navigation. 

** In what manner have we now lost that trade ? * * * * 
We insisted that our productions should be admitted into the 
West Indies upon the same terms with those of the British colony 
of Canada. * * * Upon this point alone was the negotiation 
suspended. 

*' I shall mention one other example to show with what care 
this Government has fostered its navigation. France, immedi- 
ately after she was freed from the long and desolating wars in 
which she had been engaged, turned her attention towards her 
commercial marine. It was a principal object of her policy to 
increase her tonnage. For this purpose she established discrim- 
inating duties in favor of cotton, tobacco, and potashes, [pro*- 
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ducts of the United States] imported in her own vessels, which 
were equivalent to a tonnage duty of from $18 to $21 per ton. 
On the 15th May, 1820, we passed an act which imposed a coun- 
tervailing duty of $18 per ton upon all French vessels entering 
the ports of the United States. The consequence of this measure 
was, the suspension, in a great degree, of the direct trade be- 
tween this country and France. * * * We were successful, 
and in June, 1822, France yielded to our demands; and the con- 
sequence has been, that our navigation has acquired nearly the 
whole carrying-trade between the two countries. 

<c * * * * J g^gjj ^jjg gentleman from Maine, after this 

review of our legislation, whether he will now say that our navi- 
gation has received no protection f We protected it in its infancy 
by our legislation; and after it had risen superior to all foreign 
competition, we have exerted all our energies to obtain for it a 
free trade, well knowing that upon equal terms ^, it must and 
would be successful against the navigation of any other nation." 
Thus ended this notable debate. While it was easy to dem- 
onstrate that our original shipping policy had been fully, and still 
was partially protective, Mb. Buchanan failed signally to show 
that the substitute policy was equally as good. He assumed, 
without proof, that it was sufficient; and held without logic, that, 
what it had not done, it could nevertheless do; while Mb. 
Spbaoub showed by facts that, so far as tried, it had been detri- 
mental, the case of France to the contrary, notwithstanding. 
The phrase " equal terms " is delusive. It implies that there are 
no other " terms " than legislative to be equalized, but there are 
many. Freedom of trade will not secure equality of conditions 
in shipping any more than in manufactures. Conditions for 
successful competition is the work of legislative protection in 
any branch of business, that would otherwise be carried on at a 
disadvantage and loss by any nation. The uneven growth and 
development of shipping power among the nations of the world 
in the past seveaty years, their marines until up to fifteen years 
ago running mostly under * * a free trade," shows plainly what 

I— Not kQowlng, but assuming, that legtslaUve terms were tlie QulJ ones to be equalized 
was^erroneouB. 



that prihdple is calculated to work out It cfta be 0ei5ii timt 
Qveat Britain is tke principal nation to be benefitted, £md thfttlt 
has been most hurtful to the United States. As already BlK>wn, 
PRtsiBBNT Seffkbmoix, in his message of 1802, plainly icftiin^ted 
his want of faith in a free trade on equal legislative terms* Alfter 
informing Congress that Qreat Britain had proposed ^^ a mutual 
aboEtion of the duties and countervailing duties,^' he added this 
cautionary sentence: 

''Whether this would produce a due equaliiy in the nd.viga-' 
tion between the two countries^ is a subject for your considera^ 
tion." 

Evidently, he didnotiJiink it would; and it did notlool^Uie^ 
Congress of that time. Later when Great Britain's plan 'was ^ac- 
oeded to, and legislative protection was suspended, it proved 
disastrous to the United States — ergo, the Commissioner of 
Navigation denies that we ever had a protective policy ! 

Conclnsion III. 

"The statistics relied upon to prove from 1815 to 1821 an 
alleged decline in our shipping as the result of the establishment 
of reciprocity with Great Britain are unreliable. That apparent 
decline was in fact prodaced by correction of the books of the 
custom houses in 1818." 

How could the correction of books in 1818 affect the years 
afterward? While this statement as a whole has more conceal- 
ment than information, and more assumption than can be sus- 
tained, it is modest comparatively. Elsewhere the Commissioner 
was bolder. On page 4 he says : 

''The statistics upon which reliance is placed hy some, to 
show the favorable effects of the operation of discriminating 

i ■ ■ ■ 

duties between 1789 and 1815, are, in the main, untrustworthy 
and very incomplete. As early as 1800 the Hon. Albert Gallatin, 
Secretary of the Treasury, stated : * There is good reason to be- 
lieve that the total difference between the aciiuil tonnage of every 
description and the tonnage returned in the statement as such 
was hot less than 200,000 tons on the last day of the year ISOO-^ 
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that is to say, instead of the 972,000 tons exhibited in this state- 
ment the United States did not possess over 770,000 tons." 

Mb. Gallatin was referring to the well-known difficulty of 
keeping tonnage returns so completely in hand that at any time 
fixed the books will show with absolute correctness the number 
of vessels and amount of tons extant. The losses at sea neces- 
sarily come in some time afterward, and in a few cases never 
come in, but that is not to say they are never noted and correc- 
tions never made. When one year is compared with another 
errors are usually balanced or nearly so. Practically the records 
are more reliable than the reasoning that ignores their teaching. 
The Commissiouer of Navigation knows more than he telJs when 
he points out the abstract errors of tonnage statistics. It 
has been shown of his own returns that they are quite imperfect 
— in fact, it has been charged in print that his tables are 
'* padded," the endeavor being to keep up the amount of our 
tonnage in the foreign trade, so it will seem that we are holding 
our own, or on the gain, and therefore no need of 'protective legis- 
lation. While he charges that ** incorrect figures" have run 
from 1800 to 1818, — and by parity of reasoning down to present 
time, — deceiving the ignorant and credulous, he knows that it is 
only the ignorant and the credulous that he can impose upon. 
Mr. Gallatin was the Secretary of the Treasury from May 14, 
1801, to April 20, 1813; and was responsible for the statistics of 
his Department, for that period at least. A. J. Dallas, and Wm. 
H. Cbawpobd succeeded him, filling in the time until 1824. It is 
late in the century to condemn their official work, nor should it 
be done to forge an argument. 

There is practically nothing in the statement of Secretaby 
Gallatin that should be twisted into a detraction of the work of 
his predecessors, Dexter, Wolcott, and Hamilton. Suppose 
there was too much tonnage on the rolls in 1800 by 200,000 tons, 
as alleged, there is little weight of argument in it. since the advo- 
cates of discriminating duties do not depend upon the abstract 
accuracy of any statistics for their convictions. They have other 
testimony as it has been shown. Besides, our fathers depended 
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on principles, and we have the principles as well as examples 
from practice. But let us suppose a correction made in 1800. 
Mr. Gallatin spoke of **the tonnage of every description." The 
proportionate excess in foreign trade would be 127,200, or 68.6 per 
cent, of the whole, and not 200,000 tons, as the ** unreliable '' 
Commissioner would have it appear. Then, our statistics would 
show a growth of foreign-trade shipping from 123,893 tons to 
629,907 in eleven years, an increase of 326 per cent. Further on 
we shall see that the excess supposed could not have exceeded 
50,000 tons instead of 200,000. The figure, whatever it was, does 
not in the least degree affect the correctness of the general pro- 
position that our policy of ship protection greatly encouraged 
shipbuilding and rapidly built up our early marine. There was 
no mistake made by Mr. Pitkin and Dr. Seybert, Eepresentatives 
Spraoue and Buchanan, and hosts of other fair and reasonable 
witnesses that have admitted and asserted that our early naviga- 
tion was protected and thereby flourished. 

Continuing his course of detraction as to our early statistics, 
the Commissioner quotes the Register of the Treasury, 1822, as 
saying of the year 1818 : 

•* The decrease of tonnage in this year arises principally from 
the registered tonnage having been corrected in 1818, by strik- 
ing off all the vessels, the registers of which were granted prior 
to the year 1815, and which were supposed by the collectors to 
have been lost at sea, captured, etc." 

On this quotation the Commissioner comments as follows : 

**Yet, the incorrect figures from 1800 down to 1818 have 
been used by those not informed of this fact as proof of the rapid 
increase of our merchant marine under discriminating duties, 
while the decrease of 200,000 tons, effected in 1818 to correct the 
books, has been charged as a result of the reciprocity treaty 
negotiated in 1815 by Clay, Gallatin and Adams." 

It has been already shown that the error, if any, in the fig- 
ures of 1800 could not pass on down to 1818, but that an error in 
any year is necessarily corrected in a short time as returns come 
lUf or if not made in reasonable time. For instance, it is a fact 
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that, in 1800 our forejign-trade shipping stood at 667,107 tons. In 
1801 it stood at 630,558 tons, a deduction or falling off of 36,549 
tons; in 1802, it stood at 557,760 tons, a reduction or falling off. 
of 72,798 tons, and in the two years of 109,347 tons. In 1803, the 
figures rose to 585,910, and thereafter steadily, (except in 1808), 
to 1810, where the culmination of foreign-trade tonnage occurred 
at 981,019 tons — Mr. Gallatin, Secretary of the Treasury all the . 
time. If he thought the figures were too high in 1800, doubtless 
he had better attention paid to the rolls and possibly much of 
the decline in 1801 and 1802 was due to corrections. But if it 
all were due, the whole amount would be only 109,347 tons, 
chargeable to foreign trade. Taking the entire marine, the fall- 
ing off in the two years was less still — only 80,386 tons. If, how- 
ever, we examine the reasons for the greater foreign-trade decline 
in the year named, it will be found that a short period of peace 
in Europe had increased the competition for freights and conse- 
quently a considerable number of our vessels had quit the foreign 
trade and entered the domestic. So there is nothing amounting 
to a row of pins in the Commissioner's depreciation of our ton- 
nage statistics from 1800 to 1818. 

In regard to the correction in 1818, it is misrepresented in 
the Commissioner's comment. The Eegister does not state that 
200,000 tons were struck off the books. He speaks of the "de- 
crease of tonnage in this year." How much was that ? Simply 
174,727 tons. What further does he say? ''Arises principaUy 
from the registered tonnage having been corrected." Considera- 
ble of the decrease was undoubtedly due to the working of the 
reciprocity treaties, as they gave business to foreign vessels. 
Did they not, then foreign nations would not have wanted them. 
To conceal this, the Commissioner disregards the correct *' de- 
crease of tonnage " of which the Register speaks, and also the 
qualification "principally"; and because the foreign-trade ton- 
nage had fallen off greatly, he magnifies the decrease in the 
whole marine from 174,727 to 200,000 tons, and thrusts this figure 
forward to account for a falling off of 214,879 tons in the foreign 
trade. It is clear enough to the heedful that 40,170 tons of the 
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214,897 quit the foreign trade and entered the domestic in 1818, 
and who can prove that the reciprocity treaties with Great 
Britain and Sweden were not responsible therefor — ^presumably 
they were. 

If the Register had had a fancy for accuracy of statement 
he would not have given us the word " principally " to gpiess 
about. Taking this word to mean chiefly and mainly, we may 
approximate the truth by distributing the decrease of 174,727 
tons over the two kinds of trade, foreign and domestic, on the 
basis of 55 per cent, for the former and 45 for the latter — ^in 
other words, the deductions would be 96,100 and 78,629 tons re- 
spectively. Making this distribution, we find as follows : 

Foreign-trade tonnage by table No. 17, for 1817, tons 804,851 
Less for decrease by correction " 96, 100 



Correct amount for 1817 tons 708,75 1 

Foreign trade tonnage by table of 1818 " 589,954 



Loss presumably chargable to treaties tons 1 18,797 

Carrying the correction back to 1816, and giving the ton- 
nage in foreign trade from table 17, up to 1822, inclusive, we 
have the following statement presumptively correct : 

Corrected Table of Foreign-Trade Tonnage. 

Year. Tons. Tear. Tons. 

1815 75S»i95 1819 581^230 

1816 704,660 1820. . . 583,657 

1817 708,75 1 1821 593*825 

1818 589954 1822 582,701 

It is submitted that these figures show a loss, first, of 53, 585 
tons in one year; second, of 168,141 tons in three years; third, 
of 175,494 tons in seven years, as a result of some adverse influ- 
ence, whilst it has been shown already that we had/ a protective 
act in 1818, and another in 1820 to mitigate the situation. If 
reciprocity was good, it must have been for punishing. 

There are three tables that tell the same tale of the good- 
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for— nothingness to us of the British treaty. These are of tonnage; 
of shijibuilding ; and of navigation. Combining them in one for 
^^^ period ot 1815-'22, we have the statement following : 

The Losses of Tonnage, Shipbuilding and Navigation. 



T<>Kkagb in Fortmgn 


NUMBBB BUHiT 


TONNAOB 


ARRIVALS, 


Tradk 


Ships and Brigs, 
Barks No. 




Built 


American 


Years 


Tods 


Sclisoners 


T9n8 


Tons 


1816 


768,196 


136 224 


680 


164,624 


700,500 


1816 


704,660 


76 133 


781 


131,667 


877,462 


1817 


708,761 


34 ! 90 


659 


86393 


780,136 


1818 


689,964 


63 1 85 


428 


82,421 


755,101 


1819 


681,230 


63 82 


473 


79,379 


783.679 


1820 


683,667 


22 


60 


301 


47,784 


801,252 


1821 


693,826 


43 


89 


248 


65,856 


766,098 


1822 


682,701 


' 64 


131 


260 


75,346 


787,961 



It will be noted that in shipbuilding, decline received no 
check until 1821; that navigation fell off after 1816, and was least 
in 1818^ while tonnage was least in 1819, and shipbuilding slack- 
est in 1820. Although these are facts — no "corrections" being 
needful or possible either for shipbuilding or navigation — the 
Commissioner would fain destroy the reputation of anyone bold 
enough to make deductions from them. Only oliquity can see 
in any honest table of statistics any proof that Messrs. Clat, 
Gallatin and Adams gained a victory by their diplomacy. On 
the contrary, they went for wool, but came home shorn. The 
war of 1812 was fought for "free trade and sailor's rights." 
We made a peace treaty and a commercial one, which secured 
neither. On the contrary^ like the fox who lost his tail in a trap, 
we lost our right to protect our shipping by discriminating duties 
— the most effective way — until we have statesmen with courage 
enough to give a year's notice of abrogation and to pass the 
requisite bill; and since we lost our tail we have tried hard to 
make the world believe that it fell off by a process of evolution — 
perfectly novel I In 1822, our tonnage in foreign trade was not 
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so great as in 1803 — under full protection nineteen years before; 
our shipping capita had fallen from 9.84 cubic feet to 5.63; and 
our commerce per capita from $20.33 to $14. 05. 

To gloss over and eclipse these facts, so plainly apparent in 
our early statistics; to cast doubt upon the protective argument 
which they suggest and fairly support, and especially to defeat 
resumptive measures proposed in the Elkins bill (S, 1), the 
Commissioner of Navigation has not scrupled to undertake de- 
ception and imposition. The statistics referred to in his ** Con- 
clusion " third are none others than tables numbered 10 and 17 
in the annual reports of the Bureau of Navigation. He had 
issued them three times after taking office, before impugning 
their accuracy, and it may be his own fault if some "persons not 
informed " consulting them have been misinformed ; as he had 
given no notice in connection with them that any fault, serious 
or otherwise, existed in any line Did he for three years carry 
around in his head the corrections or the cautions which be- 
longed with his tables ? Is he doing that now for other tables ? 

The pending of the Elkins bill before the Senate Committee 
on Commerce seems to have suggested last year to the Commis- 
sioners that he affix to table No. 17 a foot note adverse to that 
measure. It is the statement of the Register of the Treasury in 
1822, in reference to the decrease of tonnage in 1818, by correc- 
tion of the records, and is quoted in full on a preceding page, 
26. The total merchant marine to which Mr. Nourse referred, 
was, in 18^7, 1,399,912 tons; and in 1818, after the correction, 
1,225,185. The decrease shown is 174,727 tons. This, as we have 
seen, was not all, but ** principally " in the " registered *' tonnage. 
The registered tonnage is shown, not in table No. 17, but in No. 
10 of the Bureau rep ^rts, where the decrease appears as 203,636, 
simply because the difference, 28,909 tons, had surrendered reg- 
isters and taken out enrollments. But see how boldly a fraud is 
put up ! Instead of putting his foot note on page 289, table 10, 
where the decrease is first shown and on page 321, table 17, where 
it is next shown, the Commissioner has placed it where it does 
not belong — on page 320 only, with his reference letter "a " to 
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"the figures of the year 1818 under the head of *' Foreign Trade' 
— Registered Vessels," where the figures for 1817 are 804,851, and 
if or 1818, 689,954 or a decrease of 214,897 tons — due to a correc- 
tion of the records ! The Commissioner's hoodwink answers no 
argument. Out of a decrease of 174,727 tons in the total marine 
by a correction of records, he imposes upon the public a loss of 
214,897 tons in foreign trade alone! Whereas, as shown on a 
preceding page, the decrease in this branch of the marine could 
not have exceeded 96,100 tons, or cut any figure of consequence. 

Conclusion IV. 

** Our share in our own carrying trade from 1816 to 1831 re- 
mained practically the same, varying 2 or 3 per cent, from year 
to year, as doeS any commercial business." 

It must have been difficult to reach this *• conclusion," after 
writing two or three pages and preparing a couple of tables to 
prove, that **up to 1821, (page 5), there were no statistics to 
show what exports were carried in American and what in for- 
eign vessels," and that 'there were no statistics up to 1819 
giving the full value of our imports." It would seem, however, 
that our early records are good enough for an argument in 
opposition to ship protection, and where not so fortunate and 
to the purpose, the Commissioner has lodged in the memory of 
the reader (page 6), this cynical remark: 

** The general untrustworthy rature of the early figures upon 
which reliance is placed l^y some to support tlic policy of discrim- 
inating duties has already been indicated." 

It seems, however, that this was said with reservation , as 
the sentence following admits a fact, which brings him at variance 
with himself. He adds: 

" There are, however, certain statistics in the American State 
Papers, Commerce, and Navigation, Vols. I. II., which are of some 
value concerning the tonnage of American and foreign vesssels 
entering the United States. Up to 1821, there are no statistics 
showing the clearances of American and foreign vessels sepa- 
rately for any number of years." 
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And he admits what cannot be denied respecting arrivals, to 
wit, that 

" The preparation of the statistics of entries in the foreign 
trade was necessary, as tonnage tax was imposed on American 
and foreign vessels and customs officers were compelled, in levy- 
ing the tax, to ascertain the tonnage and report it to the 
Treasury." 

On page 6, the Commissioner gives a table of ** Tonnage 
Entered'* from 1789 to 1820, which, it maybe noted, does not 
agree with others of the same kind m the figures for several 
years. Respecting the clearances for a given period, they will 
consist of the entrances and vessels new-built, and be therefore 
greater than the entrances alone to a shipbuilding country like 
ours, seldom less in any case, ither for home, or foreign vessels . 
With shipbuilding gains known, clearances may be expertly 
approximated, if necessary. As the entrances mainly must gov- 
ern the clearances, there is no warrant for the Commissioner's 
" Conclusion " number IV. 

In the following table the Commissioner's figiires, in col- 
umns A, B, and C, may be compared with those which he refers 
to as ** unreliable," in columns D, and E, for the period 1816 to 
1832, that we may better view his captious position. 

' Referring now to the contention of the Commissioner, that 
"our share in our own carrying trade from 1816 to 1813 re- 
mained practically the same, varying 2 or 3 per cent, from year 
to year," it may be seen from his own statement this is erroneous, 
if not deceptive. The variation of " 2 or 3 per cent." was from 
1819 to 1826, inclusive, or for eight years only by his own figures 
in column C. Taking the years between 1816 and 1831, inclu- 
sive, the mean percentage is 87.6, and there are three years of 90 
and of 91; two of 77, one of 82 and one of 85 per cent. But what 
is specially shown by all the percentage columns is not the varia- 
tion in carriage from year to year; but the increase of American 
from 1816 to '24 ; the culmination from 1824 to '27 ; and the fall- 
ing off thereafter, each movement due to causes already poin- 
ted out, 
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Comparison of Statistics. 





TONNAOB EilTBRRD 


Proportion of Aiier- 
ICAN Carriaoe, 


TeaiB 


Forelgii ShipplDK 
Tons 


American ShipplDg 
Tons 


Per Cent. 
AmericAii 


Foreign Trade 




Imports 
Per Cent. 


Exports 
Per Cent. 


1816 
1817 
1818 
1819 
1820 


A 

259,017 

212,420 

161,414 

86,664 

79,204 


B 

877,461 
780-136 
756,101 
783,579 
801,253 


C 

77 
79 
82 
91 
91 


I> 

73 

79 
86 
87 
90 

92.7 
92.4 
92.1 
93.4 
95.2 
95.0 
94.3 
91.4 
93.0 
93.6 
91.0 
89.4 


J5 

68 
74 
80 
82 
89 




ToNNAQB Entered and Cleared 




1822 
1823 
1824 
1825 
1826 
1827 
1828 
1829 
1830 
1831 
1832 


164,601 
198,031 
239«208 
204,819 
188,007 
206,071 
268,889 
301,268 
263,746 
265«336 
663,942 
780,648 


1,670,045 
1,601,709 
1,585.032 
1.769,311 
1,841,120 
1,896,218 
1,898,903 
1,866,785 
1,817,748 
1,938,987 
1,885,456 
1,924,487 


90 

88 
87 
90 
91 
90 
88 
85 
87 
88 
77 
71 


84.9 
84.1 
87.4 
88.7 
89.2 
89.6 
87.5 
84.6 
86.0 
86.3 
80.6 
75.8 



The Commissioner has all along contended that statistics 
prior to 1821 are defective, but has admitted that those since are 
correct. He cannot dispute the figures from 1821 to '32, inclu- 
sive, in the columns D, and E, but, wishing not to notice the 
high range of carriage from 1824 to '27, he puts forward sta- 
tistics of tonnage entered and cleared, instead of values carried, 
in order to obscure the point. The figures in columns D, and E, 
1821 to *32 and since, computed from tables of the Bureau of 
Statistics, are absolutely correct. Prior to 1821 they are as near 
correct as it is possible to approximate and therefore substan- 
tially reliable. For the five years of 1816 '20, the Commissioner's 
average of percentage is 84, as against 80.7 for columns D, and E, 
9 J the figures wbicU he decries are not overstated. Their accuracy 
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may be tested by the year 1821. For that year the correct per- 
centage of American carriage is, for imports, 92.7; for exports, 
84.9; the average, 88.8. The percentage of arrivals and clear- 
ances is 90.6, (given roundly as 90), difference in excess, 1.7 per 
cent. The figures of 1818 show an agreement within a tenth of 
one per cent. So it is entirely possible, with the data extant, to 
work out a table of percectage of carriage back to 1789, which 
may be depended on by all, as well as ' * some," to show xmih cer- 
tainty the advantage of protection to our early marine. 

Referring again to the table, it will be noted in column E, 
year 1831, that export carriage fell off greatly — from 86.3 to 
80.6. In the year following it fell off again— 80.6 to 75. 8. These 
fallings resulted from a newly opened reciprocity with the Brit- 
ish in the West India trade. There was nothing else to account 
for them. The culmination of carriage was in 1826-'26. It was 
delayed by the difficulties experienced in getting foreign nations 
to practice **a free trade." They feared our reputation. Once 
established, however, we soon started from the top of the hill, 
bound to fetch up at the bottom in the course of time. 

Under his table of tonnage entered, page 6, the Commis- 
sioner remarks that " the foreign tonnage entered in fourteen 
of the years is taken from Pitkins Statistical Eeview, 1817, as no 
official figures have been found." Does he mean to be understood 
that unofficial figures are ** unreliable ? " Great is office if it can 
make good out of bad. It is strange that nothing is right that 
will not make material for a free-ship argument. If the Com- 
missioner must have " official '* figures, there are those of coun- 
tries trading with the United States, that have kept statistics of 
tonnage, of imports and exports, and other facts, ^hich have 
been published from time to time. For example, the British 
Board of Trade has gathered and kept such information ante- 
dating our National existence. One of the joint Secretaries ol 
this body, about 1846, issued a statistical work in three large 
volumes. Mr. McGregor was of the free-trade school. Volume 
in. gives a table showing " Amount of British, Foreign and 
American Tonnage," all that "entered the ports of the United 
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States from 1789 to 1844," calendar years, page 800. In another 
table, page 767, is given *' Exports, Imports, Tariff paid, and 
cost of collection.*' The Keport of Secretary of the Treasury, 
"Finance, 1858-'59," gives a similar table back to 1789. The 
Bureau of Statistics, on request, 1888, furnished the writer with a 
table. No. 36, in three leaves cut from a book, entitled '* State- 
ment of the Foreign Trade of the United States and Tariff Legis- 
lation, from 1789 to 1887, giving values of Domestic Exports, and 
Net Imports of Merchandise, with rates of duty, &c., 1791 to 
1888." This table back to 1802, is printed in " Statistical Ab- 
stract," of the U. S. 1890. There are other authorities, if one is not 
content with these. The approval of the Commissioner is not at 
all essential to their acceptance. 

On page 7 the Commissioner ventures a remark that shows 
his need of information, viz : 

** As our export carrying-trade has always been more valua- 
ble to American vessels than our import carrying-trade, it is 
probable that in the figures above [* Tonnage Entered* page 33j, 
relatively a greater American than foreign tonnage entered 
in ballast." 

On the contrary, this statement is incredible. Under the 
protection of discriminating duties, our vessels carried a higher 
percentage of imports than of exports, although we always had 
more vessels clearing than entering, as we were constantly put- 
ting new-built vessels into export business, even in hard times. 
Only for this management our export carrying would have been 
less, since there was no direct protection upon it as upon import 
traffic. One of the advantages of building our vessels at home 
was this increase of export carriage. The first trip outward had 
no insurance premium, crews' wages, pilotage, or tonnage taxes 
to meet and pay before chartering or loading, as in the case of sub- 
sequent trips, or new-vessels foreign-built. The discriminating 
duty policy secured cargoes in foreign ports not only, but, as 
awr merchants owned the vessels, it was some time after its sus- 
pension that foreign owners got preference for their vessels as 
the result of ** a free trade," and then mainly through unjust for- 
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eign insurance discriminationB. It is so easy to understand the 
policy and working of discriminating duties, and so plain tbat 
they were protective in a high degree, thafc a Commissioner of 
Navigation should make no mistake about them. In getting 
reciprocity from us, the shipping of most nations got an advan- 
tage over our own. No carping at statistics can cover up this 
fact. By stripping off protection we necessarily parted with ad- 
vantages, and perhaps deserve the consequences ol indiscretion 
and dullness. 

Conclusion V. 

^' During the last sixty-five years changes in the instruments 
of navigation and methods of shipbuilding have operated consid- 
erably to our disadvantage. These changes have been more 
potent than acts of Congress or treaties in their effects on the 
navigation of the whole world, the United States included." 

As an expression of incapacity the above is tolerable. How 
came our shipping interest exposed to disadvantageous changes 
of chance and contrivance, a prey to circumstance and contin- 
gency ? Verily, the Commissioner knows right well; he be- 
lieves in exposure and neglect while foreign treaties hold us in 
disadvantageous position. His piincipleMs, let every industry 
*'root hog or die" — let misfortune come and ruin overtake an un- 
lucky trade. If failure follows unprotection, nobody is to 
blame. It is thus he justifies the statemanship and exculpates 
the Government that interposes no protection to our navigation, 
ruined, he claims, by adverse changes in instruments and meth- 
ods — since our treaties were made. Nevertheless, he wants his 
country held firmly to obligations that have become unequal and 
unfair. If foreign nations have advantages under " a free trade," 
he stickles for it — it is their right, let them win I Such is his 
prejudice against proiectixm, and in favor of an abstract principle, 
perfectly absurd in practice. President Jiffebson approved 
'' protection from casual embarrassments,'' but the Commissioner 
of Navigation is not of his patriotic school. His philosophy is 
to wear summer clothing in winter time and ascribe the eons^e- 
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quent sufferiD^ to a '^ change " of climate, and to ignore the true 
CBXLse—want of clothing in proportion to the cold. 

It is puerile to attribute the ruin of our marine to improve- 
ments in foreign shipbuilding, when it can be seen that adequate 
ei%cowagefnvent alone was wanting to cause American genius to sup- 
ply the most efficient vessels, and to lead the world in navigation, 
as in the early time. Up to 1815, and under the protection 
policy, there were no changes of art or mechanism that could 
endanger our success. Even under partial protection, and when- 
ever circumstances favored since 1815, the genius of our country- 
men played well its part in "Packet ships," "Clipper ships," 
and " Ocean steamers.'^ It is only since our Government com- 
pletely stripped the shipping interest of its rightful protection 
that the genius of foreign nations has had a chance for suprem- 
acy. There have, indeed, been ** changes," some to our benefit, 
some to our detriment, but it was the change of policy that intro- 
duced disaster. Turned adrift to sink or swim, survive or perish, 
as chance and circumstance fated, or rivals and enemies might 
contrive, it is no wonder that ruin followed, and that our skill 
and glory suffered eclipse. The Commissioner thus sets out 
particulars : 

"The sixty-five years which have elapsed since that time 
[181(»] have witnessed the systematic application of steam to nav- 
igation and the substitution of iron and steel for wood, factors in 
the development of international trade which all but theoretical 
zealots recognize as of very much greater consequence than any 
act of Congress relating to shipping. This period has been ad- 
mirably subdivided by the Hon. Henry Fry, in Lis 'History of 
North Atlantic Steam Navigation, ' as follows : 

** 1833 change from sail to wooden paddle (for speed^). 
1843 change from wood to iron hulls (for strength^). 
1850 change from paddle to screw (for economy). 
1856 change from simple to compound etgiues (to save fuel) 
1879 change from iron to steam hulls (for cost). 
1889 change from single to twin screws (for safety). 

1— This did not occur on the North Atlantic until 1838. 
a^-At the time, this wm said to be for auruMUty, 
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" From the time when iron became the chief material of 
marine construction up to the present, it is useless to seek for 
any other cause than that for the decline of our shipbuilding. To 
invoke the spirit of the policy of retaliation in the belief that it 
can overcome this substantial obstacle to our marine growth 
would be an act of credulity quite foreign to a practical age and 
nation.'* 

"If the Commissioner was practically acquainted with his 
subject perhaps he would not quote misinformation from a novice 
in trade history. Fry's ^* changes" are fanciful. First, with 
reference to steam navigation, it was not the merit of the idea, 
but protection by subsidy, that developed it upon the Atlantic. The 
first steam vessel to cross the ocean was an American, but our 
policy then was undergoing change from protection to a free 
trade ; our Government having wearied of attention to naval 
development, had concluded to let navigation look out for itself 
— so it remained for a wide-awake rival to institute a protection 
for the occasion. One ignorant of these facts, or who will ignore 
them, lacks in fitness to deal with the subject. Did the Commis- 
sioner of Navigation never learn the story of the British Postal 
Subsidy Policy ? It was a legislative protection created and applied, 
and has been continued, in derogation of our rights by implica- 
tion under reciprocity. Why ignore the truth about the British 
"change " of policy from " a free trade " to protection for the evo- 
lution of the steamship ? Our Government could have done 
what the British did. Our shipowners were not to blame. 

The first contract for subsidized service was made in 1833 — 
for semi- weekly trips of 140-ton steamers, from Liverpool to the 
Isle of Man, at $4,250 per annum That contract, continuing to 
the present time, is a good example of the constancy of British 
purpose and practice in fostering navigati n. In 1834 the second 
contract was made — appropriating $85,000 per annum for semi- 
weekly service from London to Rotterdam and Hamburg. In 
1837 the first open ocean service, was estabJished between Falmouth 
and ports in Spain and Gibralter, on a subsidy of $145,000 annu- 
ally. That contract was transferred in 1843 to the Peninsular 
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and Oriental Steam Navigation Co., Southampton substituted 
for Falmouth, the trips changed to three a month. 

The service to Spain soon encouraged hopes that the new 
navigation could succeed across the wide Atlantic. The British 
public had lo!ig submitted to American supremacy in postal ser- 
vice by sailing ** packet ships, " and if steamers under the British 
flag could be substituted for sail under the American, almost any 
subs-dy would be gladly paid. As a pioneer, the auxiliary steam- 
powered American bark, *' Savannah," had crossed the ocean to 
Liverpool, in 1819, using steam fourteen days of the twenty-two 
on the voyage. This sidewheel vessel was of 360 tons only, with 
engines of 90 H. P. British steamers were put on between 
Holyhead and Dublin the same year. We were, therefore, ahead, 
and if our Q-overnment had been as smart as the British then, or 
soon afterward, the " Savannah *' would have been followed by 
larger steamers, ocean navigation developed by American lines, 
and our naval prowess retained. As it was, the reciprocity 
treaty with Great Britain stood in the way, and our Government 
had not the gumption, as the British had, to find a way to cii- 
cumvent it. Our opportunity came, but a free-trade policy could 
not improve it, so we let it pass. 

In 1838 the *'Sirius," despatched by the Cork Steamship 
Company, arrived in New York. Her success led the Great 
Western Steamship Company to propose to the British Govern- 
ment to carry the mails from Liverpool or Bristol to Halifax and 
Boston, twice a month, for $225,000 per annum, the service to 
begin in eighteen to twenty-four months. But such was the 
anxiety of the British government to be first on the course with 
a line of steamers, that it would not allow more than a year in 
which to build and start the vessels, whereupon Edward 
Cunard, of Halifax, stepped in and closed a contract on the 4th 
of July, 1839, for a semi-monthly service, receiving therefor the 
heavy subsidy of $425,000 per annum. The " Cunard line " began 
in 1840 a service to New York, and its subsidy was raised to 
$550,000. Our Government got aroused at last, and American 
competition began in 1850 with the ** Collins' line '' moderately 



subsidized. Immediately the Ounard subsidy was raised to 
$735,000. Larger ships were put on in I860, and again the sub- 
sidy was increased — this time to $850,000, with orders from the 
British government to "run without freight,' if necessary to 
beat the American line having a smaller subsidy. 

Actuated by this high spirit of control, Oreat Britain went 
on spending millions yearly, for a quarter of a century, uniting 
her ports with the markets of the world, and since has freely 
spent other millions, annually, to maintain connections and ke^ 
her lead. Her expenditure for navigation (over $250 ,000,000) 
would build all the steamers she has now employed in the postal 
service. She now commands the trade, and does most of the 
transportion of the world, perhaps more on account of the sub- 
sidy policy than any other agency or influence with one excep- 
tion, and that is the non-protective course of the United StateSy which 
her American friends have all along approved. 

In 1845, anticipating a possible war with Great Britain over 
the annexation of Texas, Congress provided for the subsidizing, 
building and running of Mail Steamers that could be used as 
cruisers in case of need. Several lines were established, and run 
with flying colors until ruined in 1858, by a discontinuance of 
the policy. Congress taking no measures for **a free trade" in 
steam navigation. By this vicious act of desertion. Congress 
turned its back on American commercial expansion and gave the 
race to the British in our foreign trade. What a " change " was 
this for the Commissioner of Navigation to overlook ! A bill was 
passed June 14, 1858, giving **the sea and inland postage " in 
lieu of the subsidies contracted for YiYitn the lines were es ablished. 

In my work, " American Marine," page 467, will be found a 
table of Subsidies and Mail Payments of Great Britain and the 
United States in which some striking facts appear. First, that 
Great Britain increased her subsidies to almost double on the 
establishment of competing American lines. Upon the appear- 
ance of a party in Congress, opposed to subsidizing American 
steamers, the Britiish ceased to enlarge their appropriations, and 
even ventured to decrease them. Seeond, that after the repesd, io 
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1858, of our war-scare subsidy act of 1845, which was given effect 

in 1847, '48 and '50, Great Britain lightened up considerably on 

her payments, being able to do this without damage to her lines, 

since much of the support withdrawn by Congress from our own. 

to their ruin, was turned over to the British. By the beginning 

of the Civil War we were paying 30 per cent, of the cost of our 

ocean mail service to foreign shipping. Until 1868, we had paid 

nothing of the kind. Thirds that alter the war, when Congress 

had again undertaken to support an American Ocean Mail Service, 

great Britain for the second time enlarged her subsidies until a 

party in Congress appeared to oppose a ship protective policy, 

when she ventured a second time to reduce her appropriations, 

and on the second repeal of law for aiding steam navigation, she 

further reduced them — (1874 to '78). As it was after 1858, so 

after '78, a large part of the support withdrawn from our own 

lines, crippling or ruining theui, was forthwith turned over to 

the aid of foreign. Our treasury has contributed over $12,000,000 

for the support of rival steam Hues, and but little more than 

twice as much for our own. These are facts about *' changes " 

in policy always ignored and never noted by the foreign writers 

apparently depended on ** by some " for the fabrication of steam- 

flliip history. 

From 1868 to '77 we paid only 27.8 per cent, of cost of our 
own ocean mail service to foreign ships, but for the later period 
on878to '91 the contributions of our treasury averaged 80.9 per 
cent. For the period of 1858-'91 — thirty-four years — in which 
we have spent our treasure to support foreign steam lines in 
place of American, the proportion of money so misapplied has 
been an average of 56.8 per cent. The highest British mail 
payment was made in 1870 — $6,107,761 — and the highest Amer- 
ican, to all lines, in 1855 — $1,936,715. Such has been the differ- 
ence in policies. 

In the forty-eight years of the table referred to, we see Great 
Britain expending eighJt dollars where we have paid out one upon 
the maintenance of a steam marine in foreign trade. Where we 
have expended $2.70 on our own steam Imes, we have furnished 
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one doUar to aid foreign, principally those of Great Britain. Now 
we are told that acts of Parliament and Congress have cut no 
figure in steam navigation, but all progress has been due to 
mechanieal invention ! 

Second. Concerning the ** substitution of iron for wood as 
shipbuilding material, that, too, was the work of protectiony since 
it was done by the British for protection and by protection. The 
facts are worth knowing. Wooden vessels, for the want of 
native timber, had come to be constructed largely of imported 
stock, both for the marine and the navy. This dependency im- 
periled the national welfare and security. There must be pro- 
duced at home a British ship. Accordingly, in 1854, the British 
Lloyds Register Association, the champion and protector of 
British shipping, organized in 1834, raised the insurance rating 
of iron-built vessels to double its previous figure, and to equality 
with wooden, — namely, from six to twelve years A 1, — if built 
by the rules then laid down. On the strength of this " change," 
wholly arbitrary, British underwriters instituted a policy of dis- 
crimination in premium rates favoring iron hulls and their car- 
goes at the expense, in fact, of wooden vessels and their cargoes. 
This policy effected the '* substitution," not the merits of rriaJteriaU, 
Either the merits could not be trusted, or their operation might 
be too slow. It was desirable to mine the materials, manufacture 
them and build at home a truly British vessel and proclaim her 
superiority. It was al so to be of great advantage to condemn the 
shipbuilding of rival nations and prejudice it in the minds of 
British and other underwriters. England was then the *'iron 
country '*; the United States the country for wooden ships, of 
which we built the best in the world. It would never do for 
Great Britain, the ruler of one-fourth of the land and nearly all 
the sea, to give up shipbuilding and turn it over to the " States." 
Shipbuilding is a military art. The nation that would rank and 
rule the worid, mv^t build her ovm ships, of her own materials, at 
whatever cost. Britain's true policy, it can be seen, was to en- 
courage, protect and perfect metal shipbuilding and condemn 
wooden, trusting that wood-building nations would sleep while 
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she worked. And soundly our rulers slept througli it all, their 
principle being, the Government cannot help — those of the people 
who go down to the sea in ships. 

Iron shipbuilding for ocean navigation, began in 1838. The 
first sea-going iron bark, if extant in 1854, was sixteen years old. 
Only a few vessels had run twelve years when Lloyds' Associa- 
tion without full experience, raised the rating to that figure. 
Now, a term of years is not assigned by them, since metal vessels 
have an uncertain life. The substitution of metal for wood, in 
British shipbuilding, was, at the time, a State necessity, rather than 
a mechanical preference. And it was plainly a stroke of State 
policy for the British underwriters to discriminate against wooden 
shipping, that metal might survive while wooden perished. 
Legislative protection could not have accomplished more, and 
might conflict with treaties. No enactment was necessary, for 
Lloyds' rules are boasted of in England as having '' all the force 
of a law of Parliament." But the Government took an actiye 
part. Parliament provided for an iron navy, to be built mostly 
by contract with private builders. This supplied their yards 
with the plant required. The government also looked to it that 
only iron steamers received subsidies. Thus was the "substitu- 
tion " business settled. The Lloyds' policy, protective in high degree, 
effectively aided the British Atlantic steamers in running off our 
'* packets " and other ships. 

Says the Commissioner of Navigation : " From the time when 
iron became the chief material of marine construction up to the 
present it is useless to seek for any other cause than that for the 
decline of our shipbuilding." This is confounding cause and 
effect. Iron shipbuilding in England was, in itself, an effect. It 
need not have hurt us at all, since we could have protected against 
such resuU. But those who will not wear shoes must stub their 
toes; those who have to wade in water at work should wear rub- 
bers. It is foolish to complain that the roads are rough, and 
the water cold. 

As an art, iron shipbuilding did not even compete with 
wooden when patriotic sentiment, the governmental patronage. 
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and the underwriiing power of Great Britain supplied the breath 
of life to it, and thus became efficient causes of what resulted from 
their united forces. The end to be accomplished was the seem- 
ing elevation of shipbuilding, and the real advantage of running 
'preferential^ if not superior ships. To say that iron construction 
accomplished these purposes is to indulge in metaphor, perhaps 
to dress up the naked facts. Here is an example of the warfare 
waged to force the decline of American shipbuilding, showing, 
not the merits of iron ships, but the adverse power of the British 
Lloyds : — 

In 1865, when the war closed, our percentage of export car- 
riage was down to 26.1; in 1866 it bounded up to 37.7, and for 
the period of 1866, '70 held an average of 37.2 per cent. The year 
1865 had an import carriage of 29.9; this fell to 25.1 in 1866, but 
in following years recovered, and the period of 1866, '70 average 
30.1 per cent. Apparently, we were recovering lost grourd, and 
by the favor of Congress, possibly, we were destined to see our 
marine restored, and for future time protected. 

There had been a great increase of commerce — fibout 31 per 
cent. — over the period of the war. The greater part of the gain 
was in exports, and British shipowners thought too many cargoes 
were carried by our wooden ships. From 1854 to '70 these had 
been admitted to classification, with a disparaged rating, in 
British Lloyds Register. They were subject to discriminative 
insurance rates, both on hulls and cargoes, and were therefore 
obliged to carry freights at the lowest rates, or lay up id'e, but 
our competition was moderately successful. In 1870, however, 
the Lloyde made a rule refusing classification and registration to 
** foreign ships," (few of which were metal), except for a single 
year at a time, on special survey. This new discrimination, in- 
tended to stop the British purchasing and chartering of wooden 
ships, was aimed especially at American shipping then, as ever 
since, asking Congress in vain for the protection of its life. For 
the six years following 1870 our vessels were shut out, practi- 
cally, from the British Lloyds Register — sometimes called the 
book of life — depreciated, disparaged, degraded, and decried, for 
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British, or even American employment In 1864 our average 
proportion of carriage in the foreign trade had fallen to 27.5; in 
1870 it had risen to 35.6, a gain of more than 8 per cent, in seven 
years. The object of Lloyds' action, dictated by British owners 
in their Committee, was to interrupt this little thrift, to hinder 
future growth, to stamp out our hope of better times, and force 
our people to **give up the ship and quit the sea." British 
merchants, having got hold of our business during the war, were 
not to freight our ships except at their own rates. British Under- 
writers were not to insure their cargoes except at costly rates. 
It was part of the scheme, by the activity of agents in the United 
States, to prevent the revival of our shipbuilding through the 
passage of a ** free ship " bill, then, as ever since, pending or 
threatened in the House or Senate. In short, the object was to 
drive Aiherican shipping out of the trans-Atlantic grain, cottOD, 
and provision trades, unless built in Britain and partly owned 
by Britishers under our flag. The following facts show how well 
the Lloyds, not iron ships, attacked : 

In three years our export carriage fell off 12, and in five 
years 14 per cent. Import carriage fell off 4 per cent in five 
years, while commerce increased 20. Necessarily, shipbuilding 
fell off largely. 

What was done, on our part, to counteract the aggressive 
conduct of our active rival? Nothing at all! Congress paid 
some attention to the subject but disappointed the country by 
inaction. Our shipping interest was outrageously treated; 
National rights were violated— our dignity, even, affronted; but 
not a finger of government moved in defence. One would think 
that a Commissioner of Navigation should be too astute to state 
or acknowledge, let alone to argue or defend, the British pre- 
tence that it was iron material for shipbuilding, or the passive 
ship herself, that caused the loss of our transportion, since it is 
not diflScult to see that protection could have built iron shipping in 
the United States, as well as in Great Britain. It is hard, how- 
ever, to get our statesmen to feel that what can be seen so clearly 
is still their duty to their country. 
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Conclusion VL 

"Our growth as a maritime nation was between 1820 and 
and 1860, under the policy of reciprocity. We increased our 
tonnage for foreign trade at more than double the rate at which 
Great Britain's tonnage increased; we increased our share of Great 
Britain's general carrying-trade, while her own share was re- 
duced; we controlled more than three-fifths of the direct carrying- 
trade between the United States and Great Britain ; we equalled 
Great Britain in tonnage built." 

This is a mixture of romance and craft. The reader has only 
to examine the dates of our treaties to see that, in 1820^ we had 
only introduced the reciprocity policy; and that it then affected 
only two of thirty-eight nations, Great Britain in direct trade, and 
Sweden with her single West India island. The act q£ April, 
1818, quoted page 22, antagonized and frustrated the British 
treaty of 1815, while Swedish competition was feeble. 

Ratification Dates of Reciprocity Treaties. 



Great Britain 1815 

Sweden 1816 

France 1823 

Denmark 1826 

Sweden and Norway 1828 

Hanseatic Cities 1828 

Prussia 1829 

Brazil 1829 

Austria-Hungary 1831 

Bussia 1833 

Greece 1838 

Portugal 1841 

Ecudor 1842 

Hanover 1847 

New Granada 1848 

Meoklenburg-Schwerin 1848 

Hawaiian Islands 1850 

Peru 1851 

Oosta Bica 1852 



Gautamala 1862 

Netherlands 1853 

Argentina 1855 

Paraguay 1860 

Venezuela 1861 

Ottoman Porte 1862 

Liberia 1863 

Bolivia 1863 

Haiti 1865 

Honduras 1866 

Dominion Bepublic 1867 

Nicaraugua 1868 

Italy 1871 

Salvador ' 1874 

Belgium 1875 

China 1881 

Korea 1883 

Madagascar 1883 

Spain and Islands 1887 
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Referring to the table, page 33, and to the figures under 
'' Tonnage Entered," and to ** Tonnage Entered and Cleared," it 
will be seen that in 1820 the movement was less than in 1815; 
that our percentage of carrying had increased; that not till 1827 is 
there any evidence that foreign tonnage was increasing in our 
trade, though four countries were on a reciprocity basis in 1826. 
Sweden and Norway, the Hauseatic Cities of Lubec, Bremen and 
Hamburg were conceded reciprocity in 1828 ; from that date the 
increase of foreign movement, and the falling off in American, is 
so manifest and indisputable that this year, and not 1820, marks 
the actual starting point of declension. In point of fact, we have 
been sixty years getting under the policy of *' reciprocity,'* and out 
from under protection. 

Then, if *^ our growth as a maritime nation '' was from 1828 
to *60, or to the present, what of our unexampled development 
from 1789 to 1810 ? — our shipping per capita, in the foreign trade, 
rising from 3.64, to 13.43 cubic feet;^ but falling to 7.58, at 1860, to 
1.15 cubic feet now? Three ways appear to determine compara- 
tive growth and decline, each a check upon the others. First, by 
ascertaining and comparing increase in tonnage employed; second, 
by determining and comparing shipping per capita in use; third, by 
computing and comparing the proportion of American carriage 
by value or quantity. In connection with these methods it is use- 
ful to find and compare the commerce per capita carried. The fol- 
lowing tables, pages 50 and 51, will enable the reader to see the 
fallacy of the Commissioner's contention. From these tables we 
derive the following comparative statement, as the best that can 
be made for the Commissioner's contention. 

Twenty-one year's growth of tonnage in foreign trade : 

In Protection period, from 1789 to 1810, gain 691 per cent. 
In Reciprocity period, from 1840 to 1861, gain. 227 per cent. 

Eighteen year's growth in shipping per capita : 

In Protection period, from 1789 to 1807, gain, 244 per cent. 
In Reciprocity period, from 1837 to 1855, gain, 97 per cent. 

}— One bondred cubic feet of Uitemal space make one '' ton.'* 
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Eighteen years' growth in proportionate carriage : 

( In Protection period, 1789 to 1807, gain, 76.5 per cent. 
Impost ^ 

i In Reciprocity period, 1828 to 1846, loss, 4.3 per cent. 

( In Protection period, 1789 to 1807, gain, 60.0 per cent. 
I In Reciprocity period, 1828 to 1846, toss, 8.3 per cent. 

The culmination of tonnage per capita^ under Protection, was 
in 1810, with 13.43 cubic feet; under Keciprocity, it was in 1855, 
with 8.63 cubic feet. Dnder Protection for thirty-nine years, 
(1789-1828), the average shipping per capita was 9.48 cubic feet; 
under Reciprocity for thirty-three years, (1828-1861), it was 5.72 
cubic feet, or 60 per cent. Under Protection for thirty-four 
years — omitting the first four, and two of the war of 1812 — the 
average of proportionate carriage was, fdr imports, 89.57; for ex- 
ports, 84,9; whereas, under Reciprocity, (1829-'61), thirty-three 
years, the average wap, for imports, 81.6; for exports, 73.89; aver- 
age loss, 9.49 per cent. We may' also compare the average com- 
merce per capita; omitting two years of the war, the average under 
Protection, (1789 to 1828), thirty-seven years, was $21.02, and 
under Reciprocity, (1828 to *61), thirty-three years, it was only 
$16.3, or 77.54 per cent. — rather a poor showing all around. 

Again, if reciprocity is the good policy that the Commissioner 
pretends it is, why was it that our proportionate carriage fell off 
from 1846 to '61, while tonnage was making its best advancement 
under this policy, though its gains were only one-third as large 
as from 1789 to 1810, under protection ? From 1846 to '61 we lost 
27.1 per cent, on import carriage; and 4.1 per cent, on export, or 
an average of 15.6; notwithstanding that from 1848 to '58. we had 
some protection to steam lines. In fact, but for the wonderf al 
increase of commerce from 1850 to '60, averaging 73.6 per cent, 
over the previous decade,^ together with the superiority of Ameri- 
can shipping, and the wars in which several of our rivals were for* 
years engaged, there would have been little to claim for reci- 
procity in the decade cited, as there has been nothing to '* point 
to with pride " since, although we have had more and more of " a 
free trade " for our vessels with the passing of time. 

1— This increase was due mainly to tbe large anunal additiouH of gold to tlie coin of the 
world, from the mines of California and Australia. 
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Under the showing thus made, it is submitted that the con- 
tention in regard to growth is unwarranted and fallacious. It is 
notorious that reciprocity has prevailed from little to much all 
the time of our shipping decline — from 1820 to '60, not only, but 
from 1828 to '98. The Commissioner, it is true, has charged up 
declension to " iron shipbuilding " since it began, but to do this is 
to acknowledge that his principle of reciprocity has no power to 
overcome a little thing like that. Protection^ on the other hand, %» 
an overcoming principle. This is so well known that when a pro- 
tective tariff bill has been pending, the fashion of the free-traders 
used to be to deny its efficacy, and to lay all the blame of ship- 
ping decay to such legislation, forgetting all about *'iron ship- 
building." If the reader will examine the table last given he will 
find that lowering the tariff never checked decline in proportion- 
ate carriage, and that before the " w.^r tariff*' came on, from 1829 
to '61, our carriage had fallen 23.5 per cent., though the tariff 
was reduced from " high " to medium, and down to ** low " — too 
low for revenue enough. The reader will also see that before 
iron vessels cut any figure in our carrying-trade, which was not 
before 1854, that, by that time, from 1829, a loss of carriage had 
occurred to the extent of 19.15 per cent. Why, after 1828, tonnage 
made no progress at all for twelve years. We had more foreign- 
trade tonnage in 1810 than in '46; and more shipping per capita 
in 1817 than at any time since. 

But, says the Commissioner, " we increased our tonnage for 
foreign trade at more than double the rale at which Great 
Britain's tonnage increased." 

If true, what of it ? Our population began at four millions 
and now it is seventy-four. While Great Britain has been multi- 
plying her numbers by four, we have multiplied by eighteen. 
We have never increased foreign -trade tonnage fast enough since 
we have been fairly under reciprocity. Great Britain has; but if 
good for her, it is bad for us. The question at issue, however, is 
not the comparative increase of tonnage, between our own and 
any foreign country, but, what effect ** reciprocity " has had, and 
is likely to have if continued, upon our own tonnage and carriage f 
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If Great Britain had made no more progress than Madagascar 
it would not matter one whit. Besides, the comparison is unfair 
and the result necessarily misleading. The Commissioner does 
not compare American tonnage in foreign trade with the British 
' in that trade. Not at all. British tonnage in foreign trade is 
not set down beforehand as so in use, as with us. They have a 
different registry system; the same papers answer for all voyages. 
Ours do not. We may have, by our books, any number of tons 
" registered " (as foreign-going), but every ton may be idle all the 
year. On the other hand, the British have no tonnage registered, 
as specially for foreign trade, but make its amount up from 
arrivals and clearances foreign, each year, at its close. So a just 
comparison cannot be made in the manner attempted. One 
amount will be tonnage registered (American); the other, of 
arrivals and clearances (British). 

But undertaking to make a comparison, the Commissioner 
does not use our ** Tonnage in foreign trade," but our ''regis- 
tered," which includes *' whalers" ! Then he lumps together sail 
and steam. Of steamers. Great Britain had in 1820 the same that 
we had, viz: none at all, but in 1860, hundreds more than we had. 
One ton of steam is supposed to equal four tons of sail. Then 
the British coasting trade has been unprotected since 1849, whilst 
ours has always been protected. Such odd comparisons can sup- 
ply no truth, but delusion only. A row of houses cannot be 
compared with a brick-kiln. Here is another statement of no 
weight whatever: 

*' We increased our share of Great Britain's general carrying- 
trade, while her own share was reduced." 

This is said to have been from 1840, not from '20, to '60. 
This was rather too good for wooden ships, was it not ? What 
were '* iron ships " doing from 1843 to '60 ? If true, the statement 
is of no significance, since the point is, not our increase of carry- 
ing in British trade, but our loss of carriage, in our own. There 
can be no mistake about that. What the British may have lost 
in th£ir trade^ they gained doubly from us in ours. The tables 
show that our great increase of carriage in the trade with 
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Britain was under protection in early days. In six years, 1790 
to '96, we run her percentage in general trade down from 35.80 
to 2.70 per cent. In 1810, her percentage of carriage in our gen- 
eral trade was 5.29; in 1815, after the adoption of reciprocity, it 
bounded up to 15.83; but by 1820, under the protective act of 
1818, we had it down again to 5.38. By 1828, however, under 
reciprocity (from 1822) it had worked up to 9.70; by 1832 had 
reached 23.20; and at 1844, stood at 26.49; with a prospect of 
ascending. And this was in the time of vx)od and sail It was 
not accomplished by *' iron ships," but the working of **a free 
trade." In our particular trade with Britain, the Commissioner 
says, ** we controlled the majority of the trade until the Civil 
War "; he prints a table to show this, page 10, but goes no further 
back than 1853. Why did he not go back to the beginning of our 
records? Was it to conceal the fact that protection gave us 
almost full control, but that reciprocity worked it away from us to 
to the extent of 35 per cent by the year 1853 ? He says, also, 
that ** we controlled more than three-fifths of the direct carrying 
between the United States and Great Britain" — in the period of 
1820-'60. As shown already, we had British carrying down to 
5.38 per cent, in 1820, and it worked its way upward under reci- 
procity, and this at a good pace with wooden sailing ships, — before 
iron and steam came in. 

But here is the most far-fetched statement: 
** We equalled Great Britain in tonnage built." 
To show this, page 10 has a table of four years, 1858-1861, 
inclusive, giving the tonnage built, not of sea- going vessels, as 
built by the British, but of all kinds that we build, seagoing, 
coasting, lake, river, canal-boats, barges, ferry-boats, tug-boats, 
fishing vessels and what-not! Even if the figures went back to 
1820, such a comparison would be ridiculous. Besides, if true 
that we beat Britain at any time in building ocean shipping, the 
credit would be due, not to " a free trade " in shipbuilding, but 
to the wise registry law that has protected American builders 
against foreign competition since 1789 — the same that the Com- 
missioner wants repealed in the interest of — call it the free- 
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hearted, and princely philosophy of ** cheap ships." If he wants 
us to believe the foregoing statement, why has he insisted that 
** iron ships " killed wooden before and since the time of his 
table ? 

Conclusion VII. 

** We obtained for our vessels a large share of the carrying 
trade between different nations, and between foreign nations and 
their colonies, which was one of the main purposes of reciprocal 
navigation treaties, and is altogether overlooked by present 
advocates of discrimination." 

The way in which our vessels in the foreign trade are docu- 
mented and accounted for in our statistics, by regsistry as in that 
trade, prevents the juggle thus attempted. There is no chance 
for it among the well-informed. American registered ships, 
whalers excepted, are listed as in the foreign trade, and if they 
run a lifetime between foreign countries, or between them and 
their colonies, they are credited to our country in the same list 
with others who trade only from and to the United States. To 
count American registered ships as being in trade between coun- 
tries abroad would be to count them twice. 

Besides, we should look at both sides of business. On page 
11, the Commissioner cites the year 1840, and tries to make out 
that our ships did much freighting between Great Britain and 
all the world. What did it amount to ? Entrances and clear- 
ances, both, only 829,052 tons. In 1840, arrivals in Great Britain 
were 4,657,795 tons. Reduce the 829,052 tons one half, to elim- 
inate clearances, and we have 414,526 tons, a percentage of 8.9, 
for the extent that our ships were in British trade with the world. 
Now to what extent were British vessels in our trade with the 
world ?. Arrivals in the United States, in 1840, were 2,289,309 
tons, of this 582,424 tons were British, and the percentage was 
25.41 — almost three times as large as of our ships in British trade. 
And this is the way the Commissioner's statements all turn out. 

The scanty business that reciprocity once gave us, between 
foreign nations and their colonies, is not worth consideration in 
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fixing upon a policy for the protection of our shipping in our 
own foreign trade. Whatever trifle of business ever came from 
reciprocity is all gone now. No reliance can be placed on foreign 
service. The only foreign carrying worth attention is that for 
nations and communities who have little, if any, shipping of their 
own. Of this we do a little still. The *' present advocates of 
discrimination " overlook nothing of importance. It is absurd 
for us to have, or to shape a policy for international carrying. 
Great Britain is situated to do so, but we are not just now. Only 
the theoretical and visionary can see that any carrying beyond 
our own can be commanded. 

We have come now to the final " conclusion *' and the last 
futile argumentation of the Commissioner. 

Conclusion VIII. 

"Our present condition as a maritime power is due to fail- 
ure to accept the progressive policies of other maritime nations, 
and to reliance upon old policies abandoned by other nations. 
To these it is now proposed to add another policy, un-American 
and obsolete. The decline is also due in a large degree to the 
damage actually done to our foreign trade by the Civil War, and 
the refusal to allow 800,000 tons of American-built vessels, sold 
foreign during the war, to return to the land of their builders 
and their original flag. The turning of capital and industry to 
internal development, especially to railroads since the first Amer- 
ican locomotive was built by Peter Cooper, 1830, has involved a 
decHne in shipping. To these should be added the change from 
wood, which we produced so cheaply, to iron and steel, which we 
have not yet produced so cheaply as Great Britain for any con- 
siderable period, though we appear soon to be able to overcome 
the difference in cost of construction and factors dependent 
on it." 

In his former contentions we have had shade instead of 
light; in this one the Commissioner resorts to mystery. What 
were the " progressive policies of other maritime nations " that 
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we failed to accept, or the " old policies abandoned by other 
nations " that we foolishly relied upon ? He excites the wonder 
of his readers, in place of giving particulars. He means to say, 
probably, that we chose not to follow Great Britain in her legis- 
lation put in force, 1850, stripping off protection from shipbuild- 
ing, and from the coasting and inland carrying-trades. Why 
should we ? We then built the best vessels in the world — so 
good that the British often chartered them. As for carrying, — 
by 1850 we had lost, comparing with 1826, in proportionate car- 
riage, of imports, 17.2; of exports, 24.1 per cent. But free- 
traders don't mind little things like these. They have liberality. 
That we should preserve shipbuilding, and reserve any carrying 
at all, is a standing affront to their progressive science. We now 
see our Government scurrying around Europe trying to outstrip 
Spain in the purchase of vessels for the war, how much more 
would we have been in want, if three-fourths of our coasting trade 
was now done by foreign vessels, and we had practically quit 
shipbuilding ? and were almost without shops, yards, and docks, 
and mechanics and seamen ? We have now a few vessels of our 
own to help ourselves \?ith, and a few shipyards in which to 
build new ones, but if Protection had been continued to our 
foreign carrying-trade, or given to it within the last twenty-five 
years, with an adequate Navy for its protection, we would have 
needed no purchases of the worn-out or slop-built vessels of 
any country. We would have been independent of all, our own 
people having all the vessels to sell that Government needed, and 
all the mechanics and seamen wanted, with dry docks and yards 
to repair in. If we had followed Great Britain, foreign flags 
would have long since overrun our coasts, our rivers and lakes. 
This is just as certain as that we have been run off t?ie ocean, be- 
cause of ** a free trade." 

The damage from the war was real, but was partly paid for. 
Recovery would have been easy, under a policy as protective as 
the primal. Our shipping interest soon recovered from the war 
damages of 1812. The ships sold to foreigners had become for- 
eign vessels; being owned by foreign owners after honest pur- 
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chases, there was no disposition^ as there was no law, to place 
them again under our flag. There were, however, a few fraudu- 
lent sales, and these could have been taken back by passing a 
special act. Such an act, however, would have been a disgrace to 
any country. The shipping of a nation is a part of its defence. 
It is the same unpatriotic dereliction to make a false sale abroad 
of a ship, to escape the service of the country, as to absent your- 
self by crossing the frontier. Shipowners so selfish and mean 
as to sell off their vessels, out of the reach of their Government 
if wanted, are too base and inglorious to merit the honor of own- 
ing American ships. 

As for internal development, it is only a false and vicious 
reasoning that can conclude that rail-road building '* involved a 
decline in shipping." From the time that railroading begun, it 
has been carried on by a special class of Q^pitalists, contractors, 
and laborers, disconnected entirely from the class concerned in 
shipping. A few individuals, here and there, from every occu- 
pation, have turned attention to ** internal development," but 
there has been no call upon any class of people to give up estab- 
lished industries and take it up. None of the people engaged in 
our maritime commerce ever left their pursuits to engage in 
landed industries until unfairly driven out for the want of such 
governmental protection as callings ashore freely commanded. Neces- 
sity, not choice; bad government, not the prospect of gain, caused 
our once flourishing shipping interest to quit the sea. 

Finally, there is one and the same answer for each of the 
specious, shallow and extravagant reasons for decline set up in 
this last long-winded contention. Protection given to carrying, as 
of old^ and the same as to other kinds of business, sufficient for 
the purpose and continued, would have broken oil hindrances, over- 
come all difficulties, and surmounted all obstacles in the way of success. 
It is only when we have resolved not to protect an industry, but to 
let it go to the dogs, that we can find so many things to bring up 
to account for its decline. The want of protection, just and dis- 
creet, is the one true and prime reason for the ruin of our marine in 
the foreign trade. All other causation, real or counterfeit, may 
be classed as secondary, unimportant, trifling, or trumped up; 
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and it ill becomes a government officer to frame unfair and 
fictitious arguments for the holding of our shipping interest in 
chancery, to the profit of foreign nations. It is a fact known of 
all men well informed, — denied by none, — that nearly every 
nation of Europe protects its shipping in one way or another; 
having found **a free trade" an unequal one, in some cases a 
ruinous delusion, and in nearly all, that "maritime reciprocity" 
is a snare and a cheat. The question now is, shall we go on in 
declension, letting the nations of the world increase in maritime 
power while we make no advancement, or shall we go to school 
to our own experience, and re-ai)ply discrimination to foreign 
shipping in a way to "produce a due equality," that our people 
may have a chance once more to put our flag upon the sea, to 
float again in the bieeze where it belongs? 

The question has been long before the country. Parties 
have divided upon it since 1872, when the RepublicaUvSet it forth 
as the "duty" of the Government to encourage navigation. In 
1876 the Democratic party responded with a specific proposition, 
that of " Free Ships " — no protection to shipbuilding or to ship- 
owning. The Republican Platform in 1888 declared positively 
for the "rehabilitation" of our foreign-trade marine. Failing 
to pass a bounty bill in aid of this object in 1891, the platform of 
the present adminisfciation contained this plank ; **We favor 
restoring the early American policy of discriminating duties for the 
upbuilding of our merchant marine and the protection of our 
shipping in the foreign-trade, etc." 

President McKinley approved this plank in his letter, saying 
of its doctrines; '*The policy of discriminating duties which 
prevailed in the early years of our history should again be 
promptly adopted by Congress and vigorously supported until 
our prestige and supremacy on the seas are fully attained." But 
the adverse Commissioner of Navigation holds the fort. The for- 
eign shipping interest stands solid at his back. The Dingley tariff 
bill provided some shipping protection in section 22, but the 
President was persuaded to have it construed away. Congress 
assents, and thus the factors of foreign countries oil the rails on 
which our wheels of progress slip — for want of sand. 
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